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HERE cance be n 080 more | 

' | wotthy of a good Citizen in 4 free 
q - + ſtare than to ſtudy;public affairs with 
BY. 1 pac Thus privilege, it is 
* Jedg of thoſe things, wich as they belong to 
All, ought to be the care of all, and in order 
do this all ought to underſtand them. In a free 
country every man who is properly qualified 
may be cnlen to rake a part in government, 
and therefore every man who. finds be has. ta- 
| lets, requiſite. to ſuch inquiries ſhould.- purſue 

| them), tat whenever occaſion, offers, or his 
duty requires, be may be ini 8 capacity to ſerve. 
His (conpery'3. that is, 29. ſerve it effeRually, 
— —— and with, ho- 


nour to himſelf, For * e, 
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inſeparable, and the public muſt be uſefully 
ſerved, otherwiſe a man cannot be-faid, or be 
conſcious to himielt, ol hexing ſetved the pub- 
lie with honour. N 11, vue 25-1, > 4 
It may be truly affirmed. of this; as of every 
other virtuous and honeſt employment, that a 
man finds his intereſt combined with his duty. 
The Rudy of public affairs en the mind, 
ſtrengthens the faculties, and extend all the 
powers of his underſtanding} © It was this, that 
elevated the great men of antiquity. to that 
height of reputation, and made them ſeem not 
only equal, but even ſuperior ta the moſt ex- 
aked ſtations. It enabled them and will enable 
us, if proſecuted with due application, to judge 
of ching: from our proper lights, to hay op 
nions of our own, und conſequentiy to be out 
ofoche reach of im poſition, which is the only 
method that leads to Readineſs in conduct, and 
to an invariable purſuit of our own; inteteſta, 
by) promoting tchoſt of our country. This is 
rational and intelligible patriotiſm, by, which 
tho happineſo of the individual, ſpringing from 
the welfare of the public, he never can be 
tempted to :digrefs from the right wand, or be 
ftatrered with! che fbon hopes of — 
zing himſelf or his family, at 
country, which this ſtudy — h 
1 practice as weak as it is weed. 
As the turning mem minds to the eonfiderss 
tion of ſuch things; would be ptofitable to the 
Rate; ſo it would ut the ſame time be uſeſul 
® 666 a and 


* 
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and ſe+viceadld t6/governnictt,” Tue views ok 

an adminiſtration? can orily, in the opinion of = 
ſenſible people, procute it either the Venomi- = 
nation of good of bad; and as the welfare of 
the ſtate muſt be the ſole object of an upright 
adminiſtratiom, it is inipoMMible that fuch a one, 
ſhoutd diſtaſte or diſedurage fuch ſtudies, or, 
to ſpeak with greater propriety, ſhould not ef 
teem/ andicherifh them. 36" 'P 

A good adminiſtratiom can detive irs ftabi- 
lity from nothing elſe, for they will be beſt ſup- 
ported by thoſe, by whom their deſigns are 
beft underſtood. If then, the getierality of the 
nation, or at leaſt the men of family and for- 
tune, bend their thoughts this way, and become 
thereby both able and candid judges of their 
conduct, miniſters who meum well; can never 
have any thing to fear,” Factions take their 
riſe; and are ſtrengthened from impoſitions on 
weak underſtandings, and have always a bias 
to lunury and Reentiouſneſi, becauſe they divert 
tho thoughts of men, from th ſerious confide- 
ration of their true intereſtt to the gratification 
of their humours or their paſſlons ; but if the 
real, certain und permanent ſburces of national 
happinaſe; were eloſely and candidly exantined 
into, and olearly and thoroughly underſtood, 
there vou] be no room left for theſe deluſions, 
and the nation, feeling its on felicity, would 
ſtar nothing ſo much, un an- alteration in its cir- 
ceamfſtances j and a change of thoſe meaſures, 
trom which ſo many benefits had been derived. 
* B 2 There 


There 10 no 11 this: kind of Knows 
ge. - requires ſome, labour, and; much: atten» 
1 that many enquiries. are ingegſtöry, in ot- 
72 ger t to obtain the proper, lighta ; that ſome pains 
muſt be beſtowed owed: in comparing them, and in 
de ſting clearly. chaſe, informations we receive 
from them, But theſe obſtacles, ariſe;in {diſco- - 
vering truths. of. every,;kind, and. the pleaſure 
that is derived from overcoming, them, ls ne · 
ver more ſenſible gr ſatisſactory, than in reſpect 
to ſuch truth, ag regard political concerns. By 
this means, we avaid. paſſing -harſh and baſiy 
Judgments, on, ſubjects of very great impor- 
tance, and a Hide time and patience is certainly 
well beſtowed, in examining. things of .conſe- 
quence: ta che public, and in deciding with dil. 
cretion, where ourſelves and qur poſtetity are ſo 
deeply iotereſted, in the event, and. muſt either 
proſper, or ſuffer ſo much, from tha juſtice or 
in uſtice.« of the degſion. ot , 
_— It ſeems, at preſent, to be chougbt 2 point of 
1 5 „Impottange, and worthy of r being fully 
cuſſed, , whether, che and, of Graveda and its 
» he,ayuſh, that is. a full equivalent, 
U che Ilan of &., Ladis / la endes to deve 
his, it is not hageſſ. mec ſſarys tag 48 
einc a knowledge Af: each of; ets 
Ie ie poſſible but, there are ald been ace 
things, that ought, to be previgully.known, in 
order to ,makg, the compatiſon them 
with propriety. „ and. more eſpecially, we ought 
to My for this Fra a ** on at; _ 
ner 


depepgend 


* 


A4 * 
neral iden" of the natutv and Inyportarite of the 
ſugar trade, and 'a clear conception of the tut 
ſtate of choſe; that hive been h{thefto Mled'the 
Neutral Indi. For without making theſe pre: 
vious inquiries, tit 'is not poſſible to diſcern the 
conſequences, thut may with proba 


is from the proſpect of theſe conſequences alone; 
that the propriety ot impropriety of this ex- 
change. can be certainly determined; j 
The Cans, which produce that ſweet li- 


four quarters of the globe, and in three of them, 


ſpontabecuſiy. They were certainly Known to 


the ancients though what we: call ſugar, Was 
not ; for the manufacturing the ſweet juice of 


the cane, into that form, was the invention of 


the Arabiang; ho beſtowed upon it the name 
it bears, calling it in their own. language Satcar, 
It was brought by the Moors ihtd Spain,” and 
cultiyated by them, with tht greateſt 'ſucteſs, 
in the kingdotns of Granada; Vaktncia;" und 
Murcia. In chi ct wo laſt; it is made in gteat 
perfection, though not in greut quantitirsi at 
this day for though it id \ computed,” that the 
$ import to the value of at leaſt. ac mf. 


lion/ of pievet of eight, io Furie fugars,'yit | 


this is Ong entirely to uh error in government, 
and the inſupportable Tux of | thirty-ſix per 
Cem. which) has already reduced their ſugar 
works very low, and notwithitanding all "the 
temonſtrances that have been made upon this 


4 B 3 ſubjeR,. 


bility be en. 
pected to follow, from this exchange, und yet it 


quor of which Sua ax 1s made, grow in all the 


FA 


(je, may wary paddy in proceſs of tm 


of Sizily, to that of Madera, where they pro- 


& thouſand weight ; and conſequeritly the whole 
. ſheads 4 which in thoſe early times, and 'when 


14. 


put an end to then 
About the beginning of 45 biteenth cen · 
tury, Fe Spend — 
the Canary Illands, . 
ingly ; producing great wealth 60 che inhabi- 
panty, as well as @ very large revenus to the 
crown, In 1420 the Infant Don Mm of Fer- 
tugal, the great promoter of diſtoveriet, di- 
rected ſugar canes to be carried from the iſland 


ſpered ſo happily, as that within u diſtriet of 
nine miles, in compaſe, the ff/Þ which thet 
prince reſerved to hid Military order, amounted 
to f/teen hundred hogſhends of Sugur, eneh of 


produced ſeven thouſand five hundrud ſuch hg · 


the veſſels employed in trade were ſo ſmall; was 
thought, and with great * ery yn 
derable improvement 

The ſame nation, having diſovered 05 
gun to plant the county of Nan in urin, 
turned their thoughts to the cultivation of the 
ſugar cans, which' they found naturally grow» 
ing there, and proſecuted their endeavours with 
ſuch effeR, thut chiefly from the profit they de» 
ved from this commodity, they begun to form 
$0 themſe]vey very extenſive views belleving 
that from the advantages of ſituation, eulmate, 
foll, and Nu they might be able to entty 
e * 


1 7 1 

their commeres higherehan'iabyarher nation to 
which prediliftion in favour of Braai, ſome 
authors of good. authority: have þſcribed-the.de- 
cline- of their affairs in the Ea Indis. But 
theſe. hopes, whether well or il grounded, wire 
fruſtrated, by the invaſion of the Durch The 
Spaniards having the like views with the Portu- 
guezs, by the direction of Ferdinand the Catbolia. 
carried ſugar. canes from the Canaries to the 
iſland of St. \'Dominga, where they were firſt 
planted, by Pedro ds Atenca, and the firſi ſu- 
gar mil! was erected by Gonzales de Veloſa,' in 
1306. But finding the natives unfit. for theſe 
labours, they introduced Negro ſlaves, and thus 
we have. traced the hiſtory of this commodity 
and . manufacture, which had flouriſhed from 
time immemorial in the Zqf, to its. introduc- 
tion in the Wil Indies. ene, do Nun 

At what time Suan was firſt brought into 
England, it id difficult to ſay 4 but that It was 
in common uſe in 2466, appears from the 
record we have of the feaſt, given by Dr. George 
Neuil, when be was, jakkalied. archbiſhop of 
Tord, where h jo ſaid, there were, ſpices, fagared 
delieatery wid: wafers: plenty, In that very old 
treatiſe, entigled the Poli EWU. 
author iveighiag | agaloſt;) the | wſclefs. 13 
brought by the Yopriang from the Judd, add 
that they furniſhed but very few of the neces» 
ries of life except ſugar, ſueceeding times, 
we had this commodity av may be collected 
from our old writers upon trade, from Spain, 


purſuit of gold 


[ $ 1 
Cicily, Portugal, Madera, Barbary, und other | 
rar which as the Vſe of it increaſed, may 
probably be ſuppoſed, to have created a 
be fog of obtaining ſome country for ourſelves, 
in which it wie be cultivated; in; a degree 
ſufficlent for our con on. d dew 
The famous Sir Ralgs by hie Voyages 
to South America in the reign of queen Zlizabetb 
and king James, had raiſed ſo high an opinion 
of the riches of Guiana, that after his unfortu- 
nate death, the project of planting that-coun- 
try was purſued by Sir Oy Leigh, who: ſent 
his brother thither; and aſter warde by other 
getitlemen, who at length deſiſting from their 
and filver, were content to form 
platitations there; and after occupying and de- 
ſerting ſeveral places, at length fixed · upon the 
mouth and banks of the river Surinam j which 
though very lietle notice has been taken of it by 
our writers, ſeems to have been the firſt- ſugar 


colony je ver e, and to have grown by de- 


hee, than perhaps it has 

t to preſerve in remembtance, 
ve to the Dittb by the 
y however he proper to 
bf hat bas“ been ſaid, 
s before it was given 


take notice, in 79 75 


that it ap 5 lech f few year 


to ave had G ;bou[apd inhabitante, rwo 
thirds of which were nov who, made there 
great quantities of ſugar, ginger, indigo, and 
cotton, and by allowing all nations to live and 
* chere freely, withour any civil, we 
{ gr 


. 
* 


191 
or commercial reſtraigt, employed about two 
hundted ſallꝰof hips) amounting in the Mos 
to upmasds of fifteen thouſand tan, But tho 
the (country; was given, up, it was ſtip ulated, 
that the people ſhould, have full berry. to 5 
draw with their effects, and in conſequence. of 

this, the greateſt part of the Exliſi retired to 
ſome or other of out plantation. „ 
According to ſome, accounts, 3 ſhip ſent by 
Sir Ou Leigh to the country of Guiana, firſt 
touched at Harbadoes. But according to others, 
this iſland was diſcovered by a ſhip of Sir Mil- 
am Curteen's returning from Fernambuco in Bra» 
ail, about the beginging of the laſt FONT: 
It:afterwards as. we ſhall more than once have 
occaſiap to mention, was granted by 15 
Charles I. by Patent dated Tu 8 2d, 162 75 
the earl af Carliſie together 55 other Ilands, 

upon pretence that he had been ug great expences 
io. ſerving them. hg inhabirants_Tpent near 
forty. yeara, io, raiſing indigo, ginger cotton, 
and tobaceo,z, and then þethought | cherfelves of 
ſugar cane$,, Which we 0 hither from 
ral, ande this in 11 ſhort ſpace of ten 


yy 4 wy ah , tha a the plates 
haing. Por, 70 


78 pulence, — 
2 755 porting or der 
af 088: from fv Wie 


9 0 e pen 


reat num 
heir 12 

tions, not, mort to their own n emolument,' chan 

40 chat of their mother country ry, and it was ow- 
ing to the ſudden and furprifing fortunes they 
e ir value of the ſugar trade came ® 


.created baronets,that it might appear the temple 


q 10 
be underſtood and cheriſhed, as one of the moſt 
beneficial in-which the ENR had ever enga- 
ged. In conſequence df tobich fevereÞof the 
moſt eminent planters were by king Gharks Il. 


of: honour was open to thoſe, who added to 
the ſtrength of the nation, by improving the 
arts of peace, as well as to fuch who-ſignalized 
themfelves in her defence; in a time of war. 
Thoſe who were fettled in our other iflands, 
led by the example of the people of Barbuducs, 
introduced the manufacture of ſugar like wiſe 
into them, and Jamaica being added to out do- 


minions, produced a vaſt augmentation of ſu- 


gar territory; ſo that during the latter moiety 


of the laſt century, we greatly exceeded all the 
other nations, who had hitherto dealt in this 


commodity, and no new formidable rivals as 


yet appearing, we carried it on with ſuch ad- 


vantage, as to export great quantities of fugur, 


even joto thoſe countries, from which we had 


imported this commodity heretofore q particu- 
lar into the Levant, where by ſelling our ſu- 
gars cheaper than they could - make them, all 
the platen forme ly fertled . in the Tarkifh 
dominions gradually decfined, and, except im- 
Obi, at laſt ore out. But in conſequence of 


our making ſuch immenſe quantities of ſugar, 


it became requiſite to take every method of pro- 


moting its conſumption at home, in order to 
the ſupport of our colonies, the foreign market 
having only a certain extent, the commodiry 


Was 


In! 
was in ref hictmbaſin: Web if this Wie. 
dient had not been found to keep up its price; | 
this however clearly 'ſhews, What a mighey | 
change was made in our circumſtances, ini re- 
ſpect to this. very valuable article of commerce. \ 
The French came ſomewhat later than we, 
into theſe parts of the world, as will appear even 
from their own writers, and were not ſo early 
in making ſugars, though they found the canes 
actually growing in the iſtand of Aarſinico, nor 
did they make any great progreſs, for many 
years after they began to plant ſugar; not with- 
ſtanding they had the aſſiſtance of many of the 
Dutch, who took ſhelter” in their iſlands, after 
the Portugueze drove them out of Brazil. This 
was owing to a great variety of cauſes; but 
more eſpecially to moſt of their iſlands remain · 
ing a long time in private property, being tranſ- 
ferred from one proprietor to another their de- 
fire of graſping more iſlands than they could 
occupy : their depending too much upon a mi- 
litary force, and their not having a | ſufficient 
number of Negroes. Many of theſe errors were 
corrected in time; but then they had new diffi- 
cunies to ſtruggle with, ſo that after: all, though 
they did proceed, they procteded but lowly, 
and made little or no figure in the ſugar trad 
till after the concluſion of the treat y of Ry 
wick, when the nature and conſequences of 
commerce, began to be thoroughly underſtood, 
and vigorooſly proſecuted, under the auſpice 
of Corizur, who wifcly conſidered the ac- | 
quiſition 
3 


- 


+ BIA 

quiſition of trade, as a. more ſalid. foundati 
for] power, than the acquiſition of | territory, | 
and who was very careful in drawing. his.lights, 
from the moſt Experienced merchants, not on 


tin France but in all the other, countries in 


Europe, which he again farther improved; by 
ſubmitting all the informations they gays to the 


ableſt politicians, Lops en et- 1390 72104 


The acquiſition of. part of Hiſnaxiola, Was 
another very great, though not an immediate ad- 
vantage to the French, for they acquired it gray 


dually, and not without conſiderable.cefiſtance, 
which as it hindered them from planting, ſo it 


prevented, at leaſt in a great meaſure, the appre- 


henſions that otherwiſe would have ariſen, from 


ſo great a conqueſt. After they had effectually 
fixed themſelves there, they quitted their ſugar 

lantations in the iſland, of Tortuga, which had 
Bene very well, but appeared inſignificant 
in compariſon of what was expected from. Se. 


Domingo, to which the inhabitants removed. 


The war on account, of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain, gave a temporary check to 
their i improvements z, but at che ſame, time, it 
was beneficial to them in another point of view, 
as it delivered, | them from any farther diſputes 
with the, paniards, and tha! we ere already 


jealous of the x progreſs of theit ſugar, <olovies, 
yet we were ſo much occupied by the, war in 
Europe, and the efforts. we made in America, 


were ſo indifferently conducted, that though 
they did ſuffer, yet ſtill they ſuffered much 
leſs 
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1k than "otherwiſe they might have done, if 
we had been. more attentive to our own, igte» 
reſts, and to the favourable opportunity we then 
had, of © effeftoally' preventing tbem from be- 
coming, as they have ſince been, our moſt for- 
midable rivals. By the treaty of Utricht | in- 
deed; we acquired the ceflion of thoſe quarters 
which they poſſeſſed in the iſland of SI. Chrifto- 
pbers But the French Planters removed from 
thence into their ocher iſlands, and as they did 
not want land, this ceſſion of their part of St. 
Chriſtaphers, was no diſadvantage to them, 
though it has certainly prov ved a a very conſider- 

able benefit to us. 
From the concluſion of the peace of Ulrecbr, - 
they have been much more attentive to their 
intereſts in this particular, have thriven accor- 
_ dinghy; and have had 'mygy other incidental ad- 
vantages.” Their iges were MI. of f peop le, 
when they began ſer in earneſt about heir 
ſogar plantary Their government” has been 
very aten to thei intereſts,” more eff peciaſty 
0 doit of duties, which notwithſtanding all 
the 'eFpetictes of 'theif! ſtate, Have, ever conti- 
nue; Which has Vest h rea?” encqurage- 
nei to cher platters” Beides 5 man wiſe 
red — have been made in refßect. 40 rv 
wh people, as” well as black nd great en- 
| er have been given, not only for the 
| ſupport of their induſtry but alſo for ſupply- 
iog them wich negroes. But poſſibly” with all 
"theſe advantages, they never could have carried 
their 


their Rum and Melaſſes, which was a benefit 
their on government could not give them, and 


v ho were at chat time maſters of Portugal; made 


about thirty years, and in which they made an- 


| 14} 

their improvemements ſo high, if it had not 
been for the aſſiſtance given them, by the inha- 
bitants of our northern colonies,” in taking off 


a detriment to us, which though early diſrer · 
ned and loudly complained: of, never n be 


effectually redreſſec. ago 


The Dutch came bed into Ane bes- wan "all 
armed force, and with a ſtrong Beet attacked 
Brezil, being in the hands of the '$paniards, 


a great · impteſſion there in 2624, Which they 
proſecuted with ſuch effect, that they became 
maſters. of i of the fourteen captainſhips, into 
which that country is divided, which they held 


nually about-/10enty-five thou/and cheſts of ſugar. 
After the Portugueze had thrown' off the Spun; 

yoke, they endeavoured to expel the Duſab from 
Brau, which at length in conſequence of the 
long war, the republic had with the Exgüzſb, 
they aceompliſhed, though the ceſſion was not 
made, till the year 1661, when amongſt other 
advantageous articles, the ſtates obtained the 
ſum of gbt millions of florins, whick they en- 
deſeended to take in ſugar and other merehan- 
dize, under the title of an equivalents In- the 
firſt Dutch war in the reign of Charles che ſenond, 
they took from us the country of Surinam, 


which was ceded to them in exchange for Neu 
. by the Treaty of N. in 1667, and that 


ce ſſion 


[ ig]; 

ceſfion confirmed by the treaty of #/gÞminfer in 
1674; duting which period and for ſome time 
after, that is, till 4be freach king ſuppreſſed his 
Weſt India company, the Datch availed thems 
ſelves of moſt of the ſugars made in the Ne 
iſlands, - in which commerce they ate ſaid: to 
have employed an Bun fail: of ſhips. To 
their colony of Surinam they have now :added 
Brebecie and Iſagucpe upon the ſame continent, 
and though the whole of this country is very 
marſhy and unwholſome, yet they are thought 
to make a quantity of ſugar there, not much 
inferior to what they brought from Brazil, _— 
it remained-in/ their hands . 

- Befides cheſe colonies which are on dhe cone 
tinent of Svuib America, they have likewiſe the 
iſlands of &. Zaftatia and Curggoe,&c. places that 
vould be very inſignificant in the hands of any 
other nation; but as they manage chem, they 
are very advantageous. For being a ind of 
tee ports, ta which the ſhips of all the Eurapeas 

nations reſort, they avail themſel ves in time of 
peace, by a ſmuggling trade to à very large a- 
mount ; and in time of var, they are gill greater 
gamers · hy a contraband commerœe. Ehe vaſt 
magazinas of all kinda of European and ab Indis 
goods, which they have-copltancly. well ſupplied 
in gheſe iſles, and the conveniencies they afford 
to the ſhips of all nations, that reſort to them, 
for the ſake of trading wich each other, lor com · 
modities and in a manner not permitted any 
whiere elſe, brings them at all times à great re- 
fort 
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fort of veſſele, by which-the Dutch inhabitants 
ute vaſtly enriched, and by keeping their duties 
_ tow, and taking the advantage of all ſorts of 
trade, they ſend home very n 

| —_—_— BUSLIONS ING n10ft wer s 22m 
But beſides all this, they have n 
and ſtil} continue to draw immenſe advantages, 
from their art in refining ſugar, particularly ar 

Amſterdam, to which port they brought amazing 

quantities formerly, hot only from Barbary, Per- 

fal, and Madere, but alſo from the Levent and 

Egypt, as they ſtil-do; from their own colonies, 

from England; France, Brazil, and when it can 

be done with profit, from their ſettlements in the 

Eaſt det, particularly in Naua, where they 

make vaſt quantities: Theſe refined ſugars, 
by means of the great rivers in Gun, the 
 AGſelle, they vend through all that extenſive 

En ad gag 

_ - afrerwards manufactured in their rn 

_ ces, and chus by their perpetual attention to the 
wants of all their neighbours; their denterity in 
turning thoſe wants to their on advantage, 
their indefacigable-induftry;/ and the cheapneſi 

of their navigation; they are much greater, und 
allo much ſurer us well as more conſtant gai- 
ners dy fugar, than is generally imagined, or if 
this matter was — 6-YWith would 

| 2 eratiited, 
4 Wy. 21171 a 7 The 
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The Dauer have born long in paſſeſton af 
St. Thomas, an iſle that lies the maſt to the welt 
of any oſ thoſe that areiſtiled the Hirging. \ It iö 


in truthʒ little more. than a very high mounten, 


with a narrow ſkirt of flat graund round it. n 


tolerable guot port, and that when once ent- 
ed, ſaſe and commodious. The; uſe they: fare 
merly made of this iſland was much ae 
ſame, that the Datch ill make ol. G.. Euſlotia 
and Curacao i that is, they admitted ſhips of all 


trade. In this they went even beyond the Dutch, 
port that ſort of commerce: with privateets, 


dium of ſuch practices upon the Dune und 
drew the iproſt ariſing from abente ta them 
ſelves: But things are now quite altered. W Hh 


the French quitted Sous C which ls ç 
$6 Themes, the Danes eniered 10 


leagues from 
poſſeſſion of that andy Which is. much. more 
conſiderable in extent, heing thirty miles long. 


minencies, yet there age 80 Maupigins Upon 


thoſe riſing grounds than axe abundance of df | 


ferent farts of h timbet ʒ but che water-is bad, 


and the air unwholſome. - Both, theſe ind 


were in paſſeſſion of the Daniſb i ludia com- 
pany till very lately, when his: preſant Dani 


majeſty, having bought up their actions, diſſol- 
CG C 


ved 


quite twenty miles in-circumference, but ub a 


hatioris, and toole no exceptions at any kind uf 


which they did not think it quite fo. ſaſe to ca y 
on in their own i and by-thinmeans leſto the- 


and nine or ten broad ; and though here are e- 


3 * 


| ſand hogſheads of ſugar annually, and this laſt- 
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ved that company, and gave every ſort of en · 
churagement that could be | deviſed or deſired, 
forthe. improvemient-of:theſe, ſinall:ilands, Im 
conſequence of this, the ſides of the gteat moun- 


tain in the beſore ⸗ mentioned ſmall iſle of &. 
Thomas, are at this time ſo thoroughly cultivar 


ted, that it yields between two and three thou» 


mentioned iſland of Sasa Graz, under all ita di 
advantages,” is in- a very fair way of being alſo 
very compleatly planted, though chiefly by B. 
10 ſubjects, and dy this means Deamart will 
he fully ſupplied with ſugar for the ſuture, and 


| — — — no: ——— eg 


kets. 0097 want 41: rot 
*Dyichus tracing faceinfy the bifery uf ſugary 


or rather the trade in ſugar, we ſee through 


Kow many different hands it bas paſſed. We 
may alſo without any great difficulty diſcern 
the cauſeuthat have produced thoſe alterations. 


 Itwill from hence uppear, that it is not the 


bare power of cultivating the canes," Which in 
very practieable in different parts of Eαοεα, 
andvit has deen ſhe wn that they grow naturally 
in che three other parts of the globe ; nor yet 
the ſkill. of manufacturing it, which witl/-pres 


fer ve this trade to any one nation. From thenee 
it follows, that the hopes of monopolining fa. 


gar, und iti conſequence of this, ſelling it at an 
advanced price, is a mere commercial chimera; 
dhe very attempting of which, would very pro- 


wur trarꝭ fer it back to bene of is ſrner pes 
ſeſſors, 
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ſeſſors, ol, which is full as. 5 ely. ae Kate 
ally in the Hands of the inhabitants of Holland, 
who owe "their ſucceſs in commerce, oY, their 


"plain 


Ready adlberence to à bery Fimple an 
maxim, That thoſe wf cam ſell the L 
modiry* cheapeſt, will aways cane 
market! Mir 146. 0 e Fr. 
Tiere nüighie be many indie points ' of great 

viliy; '8edWred from a larger hiſtofy of this this 
very lutrati ve commerce, but attempting that 
would to much well this lictle work, in which 
what has been ſalq, üs Princip ally with ; a view 
to introdude ; very ſuccinct enumeration of tha 
enger ter arifced us from the ſhire we 
have in the ſugar trade. For without havi 

1 genbrul eck the Role, it is fimply impo 25 
Hide co Judge with- an ro degree of rag or 
previfibh Uf any of its" parrs, as the particular 
berieffts that aviſe from IP chiefly Fade 
from che retatjon they tw to the * — and 
therefote® the ſpreft 4 N as the per way 


the 
— Vir 85 continual attention, that ſor 
bet owe fake outfit to be paid by them to their 


mother todntry, l without" choroughty un- 
derftanding my keeping conſtantly in our minds 
this natural, this inſeparable connection of in- 
— we ſhall de llable to continual miſtakes, 


| as 


— 


of the former, ſupported by the painful and 


Bayh b 
as in truth all the errors into which we have 
ever fallen, in this reſpect, has been owing 1 to no 


other cauſe than that of ſuppoling, in conſe- 


quence, of ſome plauſible pretences, khat zhere 


| might a difference between the intereſts. of 


this na ion in thoſe colonies, and the, intereſts 
of our countrymen ſettled in thoſe colonies, 
which can really never happen ; ſo that in con- 
ſequence of our being deceived. by.) ſuch ap- 
pearances, the wrong meaſures into which we 
have been ſo deceived, have been always equally 
dangerous, and in ſome inſtances fatal to both. 

The inhabitants of thoſe of our American 
iſlands, which from theix. principal commodity, 
or rather manufacture, are denominated the 
fugar - colonies, are compoled, of J{hites, and 
Blacks, ot in other words of Bas ſubjeRs.and 
African flaves.. It is from the (kill and induſtry 


indefatigable labour of the latter, that npt ſugar = 
only. but various other commoditics alio to aa 
immenſe Value, are taiſed in thoſe countrieg, 
and, exported x9 different, parts of the workd; 
I. js, $4.88 cheapne(s of: the: labour of theſe 
poor, pegples!: ; who. likewiſe, procure: from tbenee 
the greatelt! part of heit own r chat 
thoſe xoftly extenſihe works, ; which afe ne- 
cefſasy-i0 ſugar plantation, are detivedz as well 
as all the other necefſaries that it requires, and 
wharevet-Uſe contributes to the ſupport, con- 
venieney, and the affluence of our countrymen 
in theſe illes, WhO ee maſters; and int 
| deed, 


% 
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deed, iu d to this cireutriſtance of the cheap.” 
neſs of their labour, that the ſigar trade with" 
regard to Zurope at leaſt, is in a great meaſure* 
confined to America,” as on the other hand; its 


sn 


being con fined-to {meriday is the principal eauſe 
oÞits. affording: ſuch à variety of advantages, 
and more eſperially of ĩts contributipg ſo High- 
ly to the ſupport of navigation, and in cbnſe - 
quence of chat to the. mance of ttaval 
power; from theſe gent ra outlines of the im- 
portance of our ſugar colonies, we will; for the 
ſake of perſpicuity, enter à little more minutely 
into — of nnn with- one 
Britain: K 716 

Theſe dauere Negro 5056 are I 
in Africa by the Engliſs merchants with'aigtear 
variety of woollen good a cheap ſort of Hire 
arms from Birmingham: Sbeſfeld, and: "other 
places,. powder, baltersy iron bars, copper bars, 
braſs pana, Hxiriſb matt fpirits, allow, tobadco- 
pipes, Mantheſter' goods, glaſs beads: Fine 
partion lar ik inds of linens; itontmonger and dut- 
lery ware, cottain toys, ſome Laſt india goods, 
but im the main, with very little that is not of 
our oni gr or manufacture. Befides3hefe 
cargas o.Hſricun traders alſo purchaſe gold, 
elephants teeth, and dqyiig woods, with ſome 
valuable drugs; and in the Hef mie alſo, 
hen they have any ſurplus of "ſlaves, they diſ- 
poſe, of chem at a very high price to foreign 
d, by which there has been formerly very 


Cc 3 large 
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large ſums got, as all. returned to Great Bri- 

tain;; When. theſe; Negroes are ſold to the Brie 
die planters, they cannot be employed in or 
furniſhed - with inſtruments propet for their 
daily labour, but ne ne the. 
Britiſo nation, eee en AMmAtads 41740 

For in his field mock he —— fopply: 
his:Negross with bills-ghoes, axes, iron: chains; 
and other neceſſary, tnols, which in gonſequence 
of. their being contimmlly uſed, makes it necef- 
ſary, 19; have year aſupplies for: thee making: 
good wear and tear, which in that moiſt, and 
ſultry climate eſpecially, riſes to a very conſi · 
derable amount. To this we may add, that 
theſe poor people liring very hard. and ſelling na 
ſmall. gart of the proviſions they raiſe, lay out 
conſtantly the little product that thus ariſes out 
of their mduſtry, whichithey are allowed to re- 
tain, with ſuch as are ſtiled Negra traders, chief. 
ly, fort: Birmingham, | Sheffield, and Mancheſter 
wares, fo: that all this, which, their number 
conſidered, amounta to no deſpicabla fam; is 
likewjſeureturned hither, which is the rather 
mentioned to ſhew, that if any wieans ſhould) 
be deviſtd to rendot their condition more tobe. 
rabie, und their tirrunmiſtances mot eaſy, the 
fruits of their on be as well as that em- 
played:in'thei maſter's ſervice, would all neceſs 
— ramen OC; 2308; ne 

But the. field expenets are trifling; in compa» 
riſon.of the'micaſils neoeſſary in the ſugar: works; - 
n mill 1 5 lad les, ſkimmers, 


mills, 


r 
ſtills, and almoſt numberleſs other articles, 
to wg may be added nails, locks, bingen 
bolts, and lead, employed by the planter in 
his beher'boildings, and the almoft innumerable 
kinds of iron work that are uſed in waggons, 
carts, mill works, and other things not only 
exceedingly expenſive at "the 'firſt ſetting out. 
but which from their being in continual uſe, 
conſtantly wear out and require 'freſh ſopplies, 
Alt theſe, at whatever price, muſt be had from 
' Britain, and even the lumber, that is timber, 
cattle, Cc. though it comes from the nor- 
thern plantations, is paid fur by ſugar plaiters, 
and goes in diſcharge of the balances reſpec- 
tively due from thoſe colonies to Britain; or at 
leaft a very great pare of _—_ are this wiy 
NN 

To theſe we muſt add, molt of the materi- 
11 neceſſary for building their houſes, by far 
the greateſt part of their furniture; and it is 
not only by their induſtry: and the ſurxeſs at- 
tending it, that Britain is enriched, but ulſo 
by their luxuries,” whenever they are in à con- 
dition to have more than the ebnvetiiences: of 
life, ſuch as coaches, chariots, chaifes, together 
with all farts of wearing apparel, and no ſmall 
part even of theit proviſions, ſuch as oheeſe, 
quantities, and flour and biſcuit when they are 

cheap. Tbeit Negroes allo, are in this reſpect 
wy beneficial, for flight as their cloaching is, 
LY (= ay 
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they conſume vaſt quantities of check linnen, 

ſtriped bollands, /fuſtian;. blankets far their bed 
ding, long ells. and bays for warm cloathing, 
coarſe hats, woollen caps, cotton and ſilk hand- 
kerchieſs, knives, razors, ( buckles, buttons, to» 
bacco pipes, fiſhing tackle, ſmall glaſſes, thread, 

needles, pins, and innumerable other articles, 

all of Britiſh growth or manufacture. As the 

demand for all theſe. is limited only by the 

means of acquiring them, it is from thence 

ſeli-evident, that in proportion as theſe colonies 

thrive, / the ſupplies from - Britain continually 

augment, ſo that whatever would contribute to 

increaſe the proſperity of either white or black 

inhabitants in theſe iſſands, would at the ſame 

time neceſſarily extend ang eglarge. the Bach 

commerce. 

But we muſt nab forget, that as ſugar, _—_ 
and molaſſes, ſo likewiſe cotton, indigo, pi- 
mento, mahogany, fuſtic, and, in à word every 
thing that comes from theſe plantations are bul · 
ky. commodicies ; they require and employ an 
immenſe quantity af ſhipping, the. freigbts of 
which outward and;hameward- bound, inſurance, 
commiſſſont, and petit charges, are all paid by 
the inbabitants of theſe iſlands, and are all re- 
ved by Britiſh merchants and, ſactors, And. in 
reſpect to theſe alſo, as mucli as they can be 
more extended the greater will the benefit be 
that Hritiſʒ ſubjects. muſt acquire from them, 
in conſequence. of that wile Jaws, by. which " 
that ariſes from. the Produce of theſe Arad 


colonies 
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colonies, is effectually ſecuted to Britain. We 
mult alſo. take into this account the very large 
revenue. which annual l ariſes from this cams 
merce to the crown, and which if that com- 

merce can be any ways enlarged, will alſo reap 
from thence a continual, aug mentation. 
If upon the whole we attentively conſider, 
that induſtry. only ought. to be accounted the 
real wealth of a nation, and that it is not either 
the fertility of ſoil, the excellence of climate, 
or even the number of people, if thoſe people 
are not uſefully employed, that can give ſtrength 
to a ſtate, or beſtow peace and independence 
upon individuals, upon which however their 
happineſs muſt always depend: If we revolve 
in our minds, what an amazing variety of 
trades receive their daily ſupport, as many of 
them did originally their being, from the calls 
of the African and Weſt India markets: If we 
reflect on the numerous families of thoſe me- 
Chanicy and artiſans which are- thus maintained, 
and contemplate that eaſe and plenty, which is 
the. canſtant as well as Juſt reward of their in- 
ceſſant labours: If we combine. with theſe, 
thoſe: ſeveral trihes of active and buſy; people, 
who are continually engaged in the building, re- 
pairing, rigging, victualling, and equipping, 
the multitudes of ſcamen who earn their wages 
by navigating, and the prodigious crowds who 
like wiſe obtain their... bread, by loading, un- 
Bading, and other oy attendances upon 
W If we remember, that hat the ſubſiſtence 


of 


. 

of all theſe ranks and degrees of men, thus 
uſefully employed, conſtitutes a new fund of 
ſupport to the landed and trading intereſts of 
this country, that their various conſumptiona 
contribute to raiſe the value of land, to cauſe 
a regular and conſtant demand for- immenſe 
quantities of our native commodities, as well 
as to procure a vent for our numberleſs ma- 
nufactutes, and that all this is equally regu- 
gular, permanent, and certain; we may from 
thence form 4 competent idea of the prodigi- 
ous value of our ſugar colonies, and x juſt con- 
ception of their immenſe importante to the 
grandeur and proſperity of this their mother 
country, to whom from the cirtumſtance of 
this relation, they pay without repining ſuch 
prodigious tributes, 

The uſual method of treating ſuch ſubjects as 
theſe,. in order to place them in the ſtrangeſt 
and. moſt ſtrileing light, has been to reduce the 
ptofits of the particular branch öf commerce 
conſidered under ſome degree of calculation, in 
which, however as there is neceſſarily ſome part, 
and too often a gtrat deal of ſuppoſition, and 
many things aſſerted the truth of which (though 
really ſo) ir might be very difficult, if not im · 
poſſibſe to ptove :; men of critical judgments, 
very frequently diſregard them. Yet, it is ho- 
ped, that all circumſtances corffidered; what 
follows with reſpect to the iſland of. Barbaddes, 
the oldeſt of our preſent Weſt India ſagar'eo- 
nd will be ved to be rather much be- 

low, 
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low, than any thing beyond the truth. Let us 
then exclude all that accrued from it to the 
people of England before the reſtoration; and 
eſtimate-its produce from one thouſand ſ hun- 
dred ſixty; to ſeventoen hundred and ſixty, at 
ſixteen thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, which 
make twelve thouſand ton annually, and omit- 
ting entirely the rum or ſpitits, molaſſes; cotton, 
ginger, aloes, and all the other commodities of 
the iſland, eſtimating this at twenty pounds a 
ton, it will amount to two hundred and forty 
thouſand pounds per annum, or twenty-four: 
million ſterling, in the courſe of the century 
either gained or ſaved to this nation; which, con- 
ſidering that Barbadoes is not digger than the 
le of Wight; muſt appear a moſt amazing 
ſum; and yet in proof of the modeſty of this 
computation, it would be eaſy to name a very 
intelligent author, who before the eloſe of the 
laſt century, -afirmed that no leſs than thirty 
millions had been gained by our poſition of 
Barhadoes at the time he wrote. But though 
his zeal might poſſibly carry him a little too far 
then, thete is not now tlie leaſt room to queſ- 
tion, that the very beſt judges, by which is to 
be underſtood thoſe who re beſt verſed. in theſe 
kind of things, and who alſo beſt” underſtand 
this ttade, would more readlily concur in fixing 
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To conclude this part of our deſign with a 
ſex general obſervations, which from what has 


been already Maid, cannot bur be Sega. and 


fully comprehended. 
In the firſt place then, the old. ghjedtion, 
which, from an appearance of truth had ſomo 


degtee of weight before this ſubject Was tho - 


roughly underſtood, that people going to our 


plantations weakened the mother country, is 
now, from our better acquaintance with, the 
ſubject, inconteftably obviated. For. thoſe who: 
go thither, do it either from à principle of 
neceſſity, or with a view to the making their 
fortunes. In the firſt caſe they could not, and 

in the ſecond they would not ſtay at home. 
So that when we conſider attentiyely the conſe+ 
quenees of their going, to the plantations, that 
is the. conſequences of their going thither, with 
reſpect to Brirain; . inſtead of looking upon 
ſuch people as loſt, we ought ta conſidet them 
as preſerved to this country, which but for our 
plantations they would. not have been. For 
ſorely the caſe i 18 moch better with, reſpect to 
this nation, in regard more eſpecially to the 
inhabitants of the northerd part of. this iſland, 
who repair now in ſuch numbers to our colo 
nies, than hen they were ſcattered through 
Ruſfa, and even throughout Aa, as mecha- 


nics, ſupplied Sweden, France and Holland with 
ſoldiers, or ſtocked the wide kingdom of Po+ 


land with pedlars. Beſides ſuch of theſe people 
as anſwer their ends, and having been ſo we 
after 


51 


aſter that to ſutyive, generally return hitler, 
which fromm other countries they ſeldom did or 
could, and therefore no juſt or well err 
fear of ＋ r from this cauſe. can] 

9 ariſe... 

In the hext place, this dts ae or 
molt diſtant territories, is ſo fur from chinting 
the mother country of inhabitants, that it is one, 
and indeed the principal means of making us 
populous, by providing ſuch a vaſt variety. of 
methods for the commodious ſubſiſtence by M- 
bour and induſtry, in this country } as before we 
had theſe plantations were utterly unknown, and 
which are ' alſo: continually increaſing, as, 
commerce'with our colonies is increaſed: Upoh 
this very principle, it may be truly affirmed. 
that as the plantations preſerve the {kill and 1. 
bout of thoſe wh ͤ go thither, from being ſoit 
to their country, ay they would be if they went 
any where elfe, fo by furniſhing a great variety 
of new employ ments, and different means of 
ſubſiſtence, they take away much of the neckſ⸗ 
ity, and many of thoſe tewptariogs do going 
abroad, chat there were, and which, as bas beeft 
obſerved, actually "operated to ig purpoſe in 
former times ; and for che fam er caſon that 
Landon is always full of people, agg elne, 
better inhabited than other countries, that 185 
becauſe there are more means of uving in this 
ciry chan in other parts of Britain, and in 
chat province than through the reſt of Europe 
therefore the ſupport given by the commerce ot 
WY I the 
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. whether it comes to them from a. 


thouſand hogſheads, and exported about 48 


mY 
the Loſonies, keeps-more people ing and attrafit 
more people to Britain Aan otherwiſe we ſhould 
have, or indeed withoot hal helps could be 


able to maintain. M eee fo . 


For in the third place, if indoſtry bey as un; 
doubtedly it is, the wealth of a nation (then 
whatever promotes and rewards induſtry, is 2 
real acceſſion of. ealth We are büt! too apt 


to faney that the nation can only gain by its fo- 


reign commerce and a balance of trade'arifing 
from thence 4; whereas nothing is mute eertiin, 
than whatever enables men to fuppott them- 
ſelxes in caſe. and independence; aud repays 
their honeſt endeavouts wich a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, is to m, as well 28 10 their oouνryz 


broad, or they acquire it at home. This will 
appear in the ſtrongeſt light, if we conſidet 
the effects of the ſugar trade with reſpect to 
Britain and to Frau. We formerly; that is 
in che reign of Charter. u be ſecond; conſumed à· 
bout a thouſand hogſheads of iugar; and en 


ported above twice that quantity; at ithe cloſe 


af che laſt century wo conſumed about twenty 


much. We aow. conſume” about!' foyrſeore 
thoyland hogſheads , and except in time of war 
export but very little. On the others hand, the 
French make a great deal of ſugary? their con 
ſumption is ſmall, and of courie they export a 
great deal in time of peace. But does it fol- 
As becauſe we conſume fourſtore thouſarid 
* 


% 
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ſame hat more,: We, H, ſo, much leſs by it 
now than when. we. imported but half the — 
dert No, certgialy, ve pay for the ſügat nen 
0 Wer did ted, tluat is, we pay for. it in dur 
commodities, a Menufactures, and in all. the 
other-ways before deſeribed.; and:thercfore 1 it i 
twiced as benchcial/to us no.] a8 it Was then 
and if; we conſume it. this is o iog to the in- 
crenſe of our induſtry, thut is. of our affluence. 
If che wealth of Francs was as great, or as ge- 
netally diffuſed, that is, if the maſs of their 
people were as thotoughiy employed, and there- 
by as eaſy in their circumſtances, as the bulk of 
the Witiſi nation actually are, theg would then 
of eourſe eonſume much mort and export far 
lefs. Mt 1 off 1, 731 ee 0h 

At the time that great maſter in commencja} | 
ſcience; ; Sir Fofab Child. wrote bis -excclicat | 
treatiſe, which is now near century ago, he 
uſed many of xheſe arguments in favour o 
D ee eee ee, 6 
and a8 ubly, a ch“ld /e enpe cted fromm 
perſon of ſtnong) parti, extenſive. knowledge, 
and ſound judgment. et wWithſ all theſe ad- 
tantages, luis Writing met with many oppo 
nents; and ſome of them were ſhrewd: people, 
perfectiy Iciilet in all the arts of managing po 
Baca controverſy, by inf fung on populariza> | 
pics, dte ſſing them out plauſibly, and .attribu-. 
ting erery real and every ſuppoled declenſion 
ae W mn. ſolely o 


plantations throve, they would continue to draw 
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the loſs of thoſe who went to the-plantationys 
Theſe they alledge* eobbed' us of bur people 
and as numbers of men were the weulth as well 
as ſtrengtiyx vf a nation, in proportzom 48 dhe 


away more and more, and go on ſwelling and 
increaſing, while the mother "country wits gra- 
dually waſting in power; and decaying in ſub- 
ſtance. Sir Jab anſwered all xcheſe diſmal ap- 
prehenſlons rationally and ſolidly 3 he forefaw 
and he foretoſd very different eonſequenoes and 
yet only the moſt judicious ſaw the force oi his 
ebenen and acquleſced from thence iu Me 
opinion: Ur AN eB Ha 35:4 14-544 hike eu. 
But we, together with his arguments, which 
being founded im truth can noYer loſe their 
weight. have oV which he could not haye, a 


. which is more concluſive than them ally chat is 


Fxvtxrevce. The evidence of facts, that vi. 
dence which canner ſie; and that evidence there · 


fore which never wil decei ve; hag · decided in 
favour of his reaſons, by veriſying his prediQi: 


ons. He from his conſummate - abilities; and 


his perfect acquaintanee : with the nature and: ef- 
fects of trade; cbuld even at the diſtance ofia 
century diſcern the happy -/conſequences- that 
would in fucceeding times attend our ſerales 
ments. But we; having the beneſit of his dun- 
ctptions, and having alſo ſeen choſe conſe qu 


cannot fail of being convinced of the · ourtainty 
and the efficacy of their cauſes... If thereſot me 
| R ang aſſert 
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more y what the ſame cauſes may bere- 
— — let not thia expoſe us to cenſure. 
For we muſt be dwarfs indeed: in underſtands 
ing, if being thus mounted on this giants ſhanl- 
ger and ſteactier lights than he had to uſe, our 
proſpet ſhould not be ſome what extended, and 
objects become proportionably more clear. 
le is from theſe principles. we have ventured 
to affirm, not that the inhabitants of Great Bri 
lain are grown ticher, by the mere conſuming 
of fourſcore thouſand hogſheads of ſugar in- 
ſtrad of one thouſand ; but that this increaſe, of 
our conſumption is an indubitable proof of the 
increaſe of our riches, conſequently of our com- 
merce, and conſidering how very great a ſhare 
of this ariſes from our colonies, this affords the 
moſt convincing and concluſive demoaſtration 
of the benefits that we have derived from them, 
as alſo the cleareſt evidence that can be deſired, 
of our having in them the moſt ſolid reſources 
for the maintenance and extention of our trade, 
and of courſe the preſervation and augmenta- 
tion of all thoſe innumerable advantages that 
apparently attend jt, It likewiſe -ſhews,. that 
notwithſtanding France in time of peace exports 
ſuch great quantities of ſugar, yrt as this vis, 
fibly ariſes from the ſmalneſs of her home con- 
ſumption, - muſt be conſidered as an inconteſ- 
tible-evidence, ſhe has not as à nation drawn 
the ſame advantages from her commerce as we 
_ but is dow in -_ very ſtate we once 
were 


- « 
* 
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were, when though we ha 56 ſmaller quan- 
tities of ſugar from our ies than we noy 
do, we nevertheleſs exported to foreign coun- 
tries much greater quaneities2 of i N 
than at preſent. 

But we would willingly Por ITY A 8 we do, 
and export alſo j und in procefs'of time, with. 
out all doubt, we may be able "to to. this, 1 In 
conſequence of that great acceſſion. of ſugar by 
lands, which we have acquired by the PACE. N ve 
But before we can ſhew how this may and wil Co 
de done, it is neceſſary to diſcuſs the ſecond pre · Ii. 
vious point in regard to the newtral iſlands, to y 
Mew how they came to be confidered in that D 
light, and what advantages we ure like to de- 8 
rive from chetr weaſing to be ſo conlidered;' and I; 
by their becoming henceforwatd''a part of the 
territories of Great Britain, which we er 
endeavost co ſtate us plainly and as briefly as 
—— a Hier ie 03, . x 
We have before obſerved, that the Eg 
cine erke ib bie e Indies than the French, 
which is however a fact the Free h writers as | po- 
fitively deny, and found that dent, Upon Both 
nations having fixed their fir eltadlidmect ht on 
the iſland of S. Cbribopber: dt the very fame 
day. This if ir hound be Aen. as to. that 
iſland, has certainly nothing't6 90 with th 
and even in regard-to this it is admitted by wei 
own writers, that there were ſome few Perſons 
of both nations found in that iſland, living/in 
4 W che Caribbee Indians "when 

on — this 


. 
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"i this ſuppoſed diſcover 7 was made, ſo that thefs 
ar were not * firſt of either dation which 
n | 110 ole parti, and t e 
ording to this account, we it look. higher 
for the firft adventurers. ON ry rn e 
The real truth is, th a from, the reign of 
aveen Elzobech, down to chat of Charles I. {ce 
veral per ag reat tank in England hed em- 
barked in \ ſuch iſcaveriess, amongſt theſe, may 
be reckoned the earls, 9 Notting bam, Eſſex, 
Cumberland, Lindſey, Pembroke, Lord Delawar, 
Lord Thomas, Howard,,... Lord Baltimorg,....Sir 
Walter Ralezh, Sir Robert Dudley. ( ſtiled in Fah 
Duke of Merthumlerland . Sir Righard Oneerwile, 
Sir 7. lemas Catet, Sir George Summers, Sit OH 
Liigh,, Sir Thomas Rome, Mt. G, Peg beatber 
to the Eacl, of Northumberland, Captain Roger 
Norih brother, to Lord Norib,. Captain Charles 
Parker brother to Lord. Marley, Captain far. 
18 and others, who. mgſt of them expoſed 
their per ſgus, a0d all employed their. pass, in 
what were then. ſtiled ſea· adventures. 
a to the ſettlements in Virginia, New Eu- 
land, and. other parts of Nerth America, and 
| the & Bermuda Wands, in the authentic liſts. of 
; thoſe who contributed to them, may be found 
Ihe names of, che greateſt part of the nobility 
and gentry in the Kingdem, But with reſprdt 
se thoſe. who ſupported the, many expediti us 
for eſtabliſhing a, cology in Cuiana, which is 
bat pon: the river. Surinam, ceded. as has been 


before mentioned, to the Dutch, we are leſs ac- 
D 2 curately 
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eurately informed... K It was however, in conſe . 
quence of our ſeyeral Voyages Pea that we 
| became acqu inred with, and rmed a deſign 
of ſettling Pann the iſlands i 165 61 Fadia 
which according to the beſt lights that are now 
in our reach, fell out in this manner. me i 
In the number of thoſ ED who ac. 
ane Captain Rag er Ns rih to Eu ana, Was 
Mr. Thomas Warner, 570 making an intimate 
acquaintance there” with Captain T, bomas Painton, 
a very experienced ſeaman, he ſuggeſted to him 
how-much eafier it would be to fix and preſerve 
in good order, a colony in one of rhe wall illez 
in 195 IWeſt Indies, deſp ſed and deferted by the 
Spaniards, than 1 in that Teide country on the? con- 
tinent, where, for want of, ſythci ve dothori, 
all things were : fallen into confuſi oh ; and 


cularly pointed out” the illand of we eben 
with which, he was f well acq 58 "as to 
mention many got reaſbnb In 111 


y goo 95 459 4 
recom ;mengatioh. "This Salden hs ig; 
Warner. returned gt England in 1620 Xn 
ſolved © to put his friend's p to op 1 Wo, 


teen other p 

bes [ r be, giv on) 1 
them to c Oneur d'with them 
he took. 11 paſſage 92 60 Ig, Bound for 


Virginia. From 2 he and bis companion 
failed for St. Cbriſtopbers, where they arrived in 


January 1623, and by the month of September 
| N had _ a good crop of tobacco, 
z C (whic 


* 
* 
. — 
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(which was to be their ſtaple 'commodity) but 

this was' totally deſtroyed by a hurricane. Thus 

we ſee how, when, and by 'whom St. Cbriſto- 

phers was ſettled, and this, from the relation — * 
v1, 

the parties themſelves. 

The new ſettlement being in this ſituation, 
Captain Jaferſun arrived in che Hopewell from 
London, 18th March 1624 . "and it was about 
this time that the French landed, and began to 
plant on the other ſide of the iſland. The Elis 
colony had the good fortune ro preſerve their next 
crop, and with this Captain Warner having 
' laden his ſhip, failed in September 1625 for Lon- 
don. It is bi ghly probable,” that the Hopewell 
555 .mentioned (as we find the ſame veſſel em- 
; poſer thither the next year in chat nobleman's 

ſeryice) was aQually ſent thi ther at the expence 

of the Earl of Carliſle, who in virtue of that 

ition, Holicited and obtained in the firſt 

year of | King Charles the, firſt, ' a warrant for a 

2505 b letters patent unger dhe broad ſeal of 

England, 'of the Caripbee i nds, including alſo 

dach, But en that | rant came to be 

x Qtually paſſed, 1 5 oppo 5 by the earl of 

5 Marlborough, . "who being 25 only Lord Ley, 
' 
5 
] 


but ad yanced to the rank of ] Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of England, had obtained in the preceding 
reign, a grant Py the iſland of Barbadoes, and 
upon full proof of this, and of his having been 

at. great charges in ſending ſhips, men, and 

| 15 res for ſettling that iſland,” the Earl of Caro 
in order to carry his point, came to an a- 

D 3 micable 


micable agreement with. the El. of Marlis. 
rough, by which he undertook to pay him and 
his heirs a perpetual annuity of three hundred 
pounds per annum, as à conſideration for wa- 
ving his claim, and then the Earl of Cariiſi“s 
patent paſſed in 1627. This is as full proof as 
can be deſired, that Barbadoes was actually 
ſettled in the reign of James the firſt, and is 
founded u pon far better authority than that of 
voyage writers of general hiſtorians. For this 
affair being again canvaſſed in council, immedi- 
ately after the reſtoration of Ring Cbartes II. 
theſe letters patent were actually produced, and 
theſe facts before ſtated were all clearly proved, 
as we are fully and authentically informed by the 
great Ear] of Clarendon, who, as Lord High 
Chancellor and as a miniſter of tate had yery 
attentively conſidered this whole matter. 
As truth is always conſiſtent, ſo by comparing 
the French account, and its conſequences, with 
that which we have juſt before giyen, the reality 
and credibility of the latter will. be fully eſta · 
bliſhed. The French tell us, that the Sieur 
D'Eſnombuc landed on one fide of the iſland of 
Ke. Chriſtophers on the ſame day that Captain 
"Warner, afterwards Sir Thomas Wafner landed 
on the other ſide of the ſame ifland : but on 
what day this was, we are not told, the year 
however was 1625. Theſe two gentlemen, 
. who had been bath attacked in their paſſage by 
the Spaniargs, entered into an amicable agree- 
ae NR nh and + the country, and 
* mutually 


uy C 
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. mutually to aſſiſt each other againſt . com · 
d WY mon enemy. They -kewiſe agreed, that each 


wy of them ſhould return to his own country, in 
5 order to obtain a ſupply and ſupport. Accor- 


dingly the Sieur D' E/nambue with this intention 
returned to France, and having made a very ad- 
vantageous report of the iſland which he propo- 
ſed to ſettle, a certain number of perſons aſſo - 
ciated as a company for that purpoſe, under the 
auſpice of the great cardinal de Richlievw, who 
when the Sieur D*Z/nambuc was ready to ſail a- 
gam to his new colony, thought proper to grant 
him a commiſſion, the beginning of. which, li- 
,  cerally tranſlated, runs thus. 
0 % ARMAND Jon pu PLESSISs DE Ricnbizu, 
h {© cardinal, 'counſellor of the king in his coun- 
) Wl <*'cils; chief, grand maſter, and ſur-intendant 
« of the commerce of France, To all to whom 
« theſe ts ſhall come greeting: maketli 
« known, that the Sieur D' Eſnambuc, and du 
«  Roſſey, captains belonging to the weſtern de - 
« partment of the marine, having given us ta 
« underſtand, that they have within theſe fif- 
«© teen years paſt, by licence from the king, and 
s the ſaid. admiral of France, been at great ex- 
« pences inthe equipping and arming ſhips and - 
« ' veſſels, ſor the ſcarching out of fertile lands 
&© in a good climate, capable of being poſſeſſed 
* by the French, and therein had uſed ſuch di- 
4 ligence as that ſome time ſince they had dif- 
© covered the iſlands of St. Chriftophers and 
« Barbadoes, the one bf thirty-five, the other 
. 60 . 6f 
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1 of forty-five leagues in circumference, and o- 
ether neighbouring iflands, all ſicuated at the 
entry of Peru, from the eleventh to the eigh 
te teenth degree north from the equinoctial line, 
making part of th We Indies, which are 
not poſſeſſed by any king or chriſtian prince, 
1% Nc. This 1 is on October 
06) 3ſt, 626. - 

On the return of e Warner, the Earl 
of 'Carlifle very probably obtained his patent, 
the preamble of which- runs. in- theſe. words, 
© 'Whereas our well-beloved and faithful couſin 
«* 4nd councellor, James Lord Hay, Baron of 

&. Fawley, Viſcount Doncaſter, and Earl of Car- 
A he, having a laudable and zealous care to 
* increaſe chriſtian rengion, and to enlarge the 
te tertitorĩes of aur empire, in certain lands ſi- 

4 tuated to the northward region of the world, 
« which region ör illands are hereafter deſeri- 
ed, which befare were unknown, and by 
erte barpergas men, having uo knowledge 
607 the dibite power, in ſome part poſſeſſed, 
1 Commonly "called Caribbee iſlands containing 
en then, eſs iſlands following, vis. St. 
« Cbriſtophers; Canada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
eee, Miltalanca, (that 'is what the 
&" Hlutb cat Martinique) Dominico, -Mariga- 
"be laute, Defſula, Todos antes, Gudrdelupe,. An- 
be 7490, Montſerrat,” Redendo, Barbudo, Nevin 
«© (properly Nevis, by the French Nieves): S.. 
% Bartholomew, $t. Marlin. Anguilla, Sembrera, 
16 ' apd Enegada, and other iſlands before found 


** out, 


| 14 1 | 
« to his great coſt, and charges, and brought 
to that paſs, to be . n. co- 
Jony of. EAR. aun 

There need no r ts, "then. com- 

t and a very general knowledge of 
the ſubjoct, to convince any candid peruſer of 
theſe inſtruments, that the E Ng had been 
longer in, and were much better acquainted 


I with the Wel Indies than the French; ſince the 


former is ſo poor and vague à deſcription, | that 
it is ſelf-evident they knew not on which ſide 
of America theſe iſlands lay, were acquainted 
only with Sr. Chriftophers, and had barely heard 
of. Barhadees, very probably from Captain ar- 
rer; heren the latter is a pretty full deſcrip- 
tion of the Carilbes iſlands, and ſuch a. one as 
could never have been given, but by perſons 
who were well acquainted with them, and who 
very:probably had viſited moſt of them. It oft for 
this purpoſe, only that we have cited them, and 
ſhall now, proceed in a curſory manner, tg ew 
in.) manner, thele. iſlands have bee! ed 
hy both nations, that the geader may, b ul 
apprized, as, $0, the real, cauſes, of rhe dilputes 
that may have ariſen about them. „ 0. 
The aſlaad gf S. ( ber), as ; we haye:ſeen, 
was ſett led. hy both nat gs gar 
the 4w9\. gansrnors,, Captain | e the 
Sieur D' Eſuambuc, made a treatyj o partition, 
by which the Engl were ſettled” on the ſouth 
and north ſides of the iſland, and the French on 
the eaſt and weſt. In 1629 Don Frederic de To- 
W . 
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ledo came with a great $paviſh fleet, drove the 
French entirely out of the iſland, and ruined 
moſt of the Engliþ ſettlements: However, af- 
ter he retired, both nations returned t their 
former quarters, and the ifland, notwithſtanding 
this and other accidents, 'was' fon very com- 
pleatly ſettled in their reſpective diſttcta by both 
Engliſh and French. Under the ptotectorate, the 
Frenth,” as themſelves inform us, permitted ge · 
neral Penn (or rather forme of bis ſquadron?) to 
land their forces, ind to march through their 
territory, in order to oblige the EAN had. | 
tants to ſubmit themſelves to Crom s govern 

ment, wich they accordi ngly did. In the firſt 
Dutch war in the reign of Charles the ſecond, 
Lewis the fourteenth'declaring for the States, the 
Frencb iti St. Chriſtophers diſpoſſeſſed the Engl 
of their quarters in the iſland 3 who however 
were reſtored by virtue of the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth articles of the treaty of Brida, figned 
uh the tw/enty- firſt, 1657. Immediately after 
the revolution, the Neneb in 87. Cor nopbers at- 
tacked the Engliſh before there WN any decla- 
ration of war z and this moſt flagtane breach 
of treaty is aſſigned as one of the enuſes in the 
declaration of King lim add Quten "Mary 
agaitft the crown' of 'Fante! However in C. 
ſequence of this unexpetted attack, the 'Freameb 
expelied the Engliſh a ſecond time in 1689,” but 
in 1690 General Codrington recovered that iſland, 
and in their turn drove. the French intirely out. 
But they were again reſtored, in virtue of the 


peace 


F 7} 
peace. concluded at Ry/wic,, September Toth, 
1697. In the war relating to the ſucceſſion, of 
iſle, and finally diſpoſſeſſed of. their ſettlements 
in SH. ChriSaphers, uhich were ceded to Gree? 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht. Dre 
ceſſion of the quarters held by the French in 


this iſland, was objected as a crime to the mi- 


niſters who negotiated the treaty of Utrecht, but 
poſſibly there was more of party in this objec- 
tion than of public ſpirit. The reaſon aſſigned 
in ſupport of it was, that we thereby enabled the 
French, as a nation, to do what otherwiſe they 
could not have done for themſel ves, that is, to 
trandſer a multitude of able. and experienced 
planters to their larger iſland of St. Domingo. 
But to decide impartially we ſhould afk, wag 
this done by the peace or hy the war The 
French had been expelled from St. Chnifophers 
ten yents before the peace was made, and had 
been from that time actually ſettled in Sf Do · 


mingo, ſo that poſſibly it would have been 


though as great a hardſhip to have forced; them 
from their ne ſettlement, as they muſt have 


originally eſteemed it to have been driven from 
their old one. Beſides, the multitude was not great, - 


the whole colony conſiſted but of two thouſand 
Whites and twelve thouſand ſlaves. Now it is 
certain ſeveral of the beſt families remained, and 

moſt of the ſlaves, which was ſo much clear 
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gain to Britain. The'governors of the Leeward 
Tfards made temporary grants of theſe lands to 
Britiſh ſubjects, 'who held them under theſe 
precarious temes for many years.” Then the 
Sotb"S24 company were deſirovs of obtaining 
them, but upon the repreſentation” of thoſe bis 
had ſettled and cultivated them, this project was 
defeared;” arid at length theſe lands were fold for 
the benefit of the public. But to hat amount 
it is hot eaſyito know, this only is certain, that 
as they contained ten thouſand” acres of good 
land, and five thouſand acres of an inferior ſort, 
they thuſt have been ſold at a pretty round rite; 
hunde che late princeſs of Orarg?'s marriage" por- 
tion of eighty | thouſand pounds, Was paid 
out of part of their produce, 2 
ir might be very caffly proved, char in the ſpace 
of about fixt/ years, which have now ' elapſed 
Hines we were in poſſeffion of thoſe . the 
ſum of opwards of three milſſon A ewe 
from them ta tis Hatld(u. 
22 Withiti five years"after we rej St. 
Obrittybers, ſome of the planters received 
ſuck fvaurable rin a fall. land hy- 
ing about thirty le: to OP orth. aft, 
wrete' tothe 16 favotita table ar a. oun 9275 tha 
one Mt. Lirittop” Applied to 0 05 :obtained 


Paßt from the erf of Ci of that 25 i 
to which theſe new proprietors gave the” name 


of -Dultita,” und er they aftyally removed 
in 1628. But upon a more accurate ſurvey, 
they 


45, | 

they became Jeſs. of love with their ne country. 
225 arg it indeed healthy and pleaſant, hut 

17 of ſupplying any ſtaple commodity, 
7 NR that difficulty could have been over- 
come, wit J ut any commodious bay or barbour, 
and. Withal, able, to frequent invaſions from che 
en bee , Which, inguced them to deſiſt 


Fe their. projcct of planting it, a 
ey been, haſty in forming it. But not- 
5 hitanging this, and that our people in at- 
tempting to ſettle it, have been frequently diſ- 
turbed by, the Indians, it was at length peopled 
and improved, in virtue of- a patent gragted-to 
an anceſtor of the preſent Sir Milliam Cadxington, 


r 
to OL it belonged. The ſole: produce how- 
ever of, 10 conſiſts in. com, cattles and 

fr did not exempt. it from being 
pant y. the French, in the beginning of 
Queen, lnng's war, rather out of ſpleen to Ge- 
ner or tan, who had driven. them out of 
8 ers, and hom they hoped to have 
ſurpriſed there, than from any profit chey/ pro- 

| poſed, to ene It recovered. however in 
5 WP? and ftill.remajos the property; of 
yl OE? 


ny {ho quired; Derhade, 
tas the om Vevies cprrupgly. Avis, 
by the ies News, which. lies at a very mall 
diltan 905 h from &. Chriftophers, and is about 


E r Engliſh miles in compaſs, and in a 
ſhort time augmented their numbers to one hun- 
dred and fifty y for the ſpirit of planting was 


very 
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very ſtrong in thoſe days. They went on with 
great ſucceſs, and were fo fortunate in their go- 
vernors, the greateſt dleffing can attend a colo- 
ny, that ã the ſpace of à few years, tlie ſerrle- 
ment grew numerous and opulent. At che cloſe 
of the firſt Dutch war, this iſland was threatened 
with an invaſion by the joint fleets of Frante and 
Holland, but the'inhabivanits were ſeafonably re- 
lieveck by an Zug feet, which after 4 warm 
and obſtinare engagetnent, forced the efemy to 
retire with loſs. Aſter this, they enjoy yed an un- 
difturbed tranquility for near twenty years;* and 
were in ſo proſperous à condition, that under the 
government of Sir WilHam' Stapleton, they tul- 
tered three” thouſand effective men ini this ſmall 
inland, though their wiible force rhitry years a- 
go, did not amount to fo many handed. Ih 
the war with Frente ich the — of ing Wil- 
lam, they were not attücked, but bn arts con- 
trary actei offenfrvelyꝶ anti did the ertemy cnuch 
miſehief In Queen nes war they were lefs 
fortunate, for che French landing here vin Good. 
Friday, 50, they were cc I by-afups 
rior forte; and by chen being abamdon 

moſt of the Negroes, to fubniſt b 
tion, Which WAs Pere or Ech Bag, ind 
which wn very H ob ft if tefpett to them; 
and in regard+tothett aver," G chelr de- 


ſertion rudned their Hräfterv, and für ts Were 
promiſed good terms : che enethy, konttary to 
the agreerbent with them,” clipped numbers oh 
8 their ſhips; and ſold them to the yama kr 


to 
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to work in their mines. By this heavy cala. 


mity and ſubſequeat depredations, the coloay 
was brought very low; but having been effec- 


protected ever Gace, is rhroggh. the ſpitic 
and 2 of che inhabitanty pub ag:in in 3 
Wee «He 1 lia 805 
1 1033. Sir Thomas JH Lo fie oth F 
ſmall number of his people from Sf. .Chribaphers 
ro Maniſerrat, lying to the, ſouth-eaſt, being af a 
round Eure, à little mgvorainous, iland, which 
owes its healchineſs and; ſecurity to that circum» 
ſtance... It was become a very papylous. and 
well-improved ſetilement, when attacked and 
reduced by the Freych, in the en the 
reign, of King Cbarlen the ſecond. But being 
reſtored. to. its. maſter hy the twelfth, article of 
the treaty of Breda, it very ſpecdily xecovered 
its former ſplendor... When the next war broke 
out with France ſoon after the revolution the 
people of. Moni ſerrat acted with great vigour 
and ſpirit, by, which they kept, their enemies 
a diſtance. But by theſe extraordinary though 
honourable, effortz, their aprabers were couſi- 
derghly diminiſhed. This,expolad ; them in the 
reign of. Queen {que to he extremely hasa ſad hy 
the Nrenck and t vrn alter. the ceſſatios ai arms 
was cpclugeds) Mc, Caſſatd landed here, aad 
in a gregt Mealute ruined the iat. . For this, 
it was ſtipulated in the cleventh article of the 
treaty. of {{trecht,. that an eaquiry., ſhould be 
made into the damages wbich.;the people ef 
. But: ik docs nat ap · 
| pear, 
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pear that any ſuch enquiry was ever made, of 
At what time atego, which is the largeſt of 
our Leeward Handi, lying about twenty league: 
caſt from &.. Cbriſtopbors, near ten leagues 
north-eaſt from Moniſerrat, upwards of fifty 
miles in circumference, was firſt ſettled; does 
not appear: bur it is pretty certain, that during 
the government of Sir Thomas Warner in St. 
Cbriſtopbers, forme Eaiiſb families removed hi · 
ther. The prevailing opinion chat it was en · 
tirely deſtitute of ' freſh water, hindered any 
great reſart of inhabitants, and/ it certainly made 
no great figure until granted by King Char; 
the ſecond to the Lord Willoughby of Parbon, 
about three years aer the reſtoration} who ſent 
his brötfier thitder do Promote tho ſettlement. 
This gemtlemanz finding ſome French who had 
retifed cher, and lived very amſcably with 
the Bie then there, treated them @ little 
harſhly, hich induced them to quit the iſland, 
and upotr the breaking'out of the: war in 1666, 
they giveithtir countrymen ſuch informations, 
as to the -weithneſs'of the colofiy, and che pro- 
pereſt means of attacking itz "that they under 
took to reduce tj And carried their pont It was 
however reſtbfed, i well as:Monerran, by the 
12th article of the treaty of Brtds;-as by che 10th 
article of the ſame treaty the country of Acadis or 
Nova Scotia was reſtored to the French. Upon 
the return of peace, the colony began once more 
* and made ſome conſiderable progteſs 
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M the ſpace of twenty years. Its greateſt im- 
provements however, were owing to the ſingu- 
lar ſkill. and activity of Colonel - Godringien, 
who removed thitber from Barbadoes,. and who 
by his perfect knowledge in planting, and by 
his obliging communications, quickly gave a 
new face to affaitu, and reſtified many miſtakes 
that had been of an old ſtanding, ſo that the 
ſugars here came to bear as good a price, as in 
the other iſlands, which they had not done be- 
fore. In the war that followed the revolution, 
the people of this illand acted vigorouſly under 
the command of General Cadrington againſt the 
French, in attacking and plundeting the lands 
of Marigalante, St. Bartbolomas and St. Mar- 
ins 3 and if we except ſome ttrifling depreda- 
tions committed upon the coaſt by French pri- 
vateers; ſuffered little or nothing. They were 
no leſs active in that pt Queen Auue, When 
General Codrington made an attempt upon G 
daloupe with. great. appearance of ſucceſa, and 
in all probability would have conquered, that 
Iſland, if it had not been for an unhappy diffe- 
rence with the officer. h commanded the na- 
val force, Ia this reign, the frat ,of..govern- 
ment, ich reſpect to the Cc Handi, was 
transferred 40 Autego, Whers. it, H ever Age 
remained. T'his.co:doubs has gontfibuted net a 
little to that proſperous and flour iſhing condi- 
tion in which. it now is, together alſo with ano- 
ther circumſtance, vix. che conveniency of char 
WhICh is called. E E * . the careen · 

ing 
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ing ſhips of war, when that is requiſite i is thi 
part of the world, and; which harbour is at this 
rime improving 1 in ſuch a manner, as that it may 
be able to receive ſhips of ah n are ever 
ſent; bither. 

Theſe that have been mentioned, are det 
that paſs generally under the name of the Britif 
Leeward NMands ; but beſides theſe we have. been 
at different times poiſeſſed of ſeveral others in 
theſe parts. In 1566 we diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch 
of: $1. Zuftatia, lying a little to the north · weſt 
of St. Cbriſtophers, which however was reco- 
vered the next year, by the joint forces of the 
Dutch and ad In the war aſter the revo- 
Jution, that iſland being taken. from the Dutch 
by the French, the latter were diſpoſſeſſed of it 
by Sir Timothy T; bornbill, bo left a ſmall corps 

therein of Engliſh troops, to protect the inbabi 
tants, till it was finally reſtored to the, Dutch, by 
the treaty of 0 00 hs how enjoyed it. peace. 
ably ever > be: ade bl 
Thejfſand o Santa _ oras the Frencbeallit 
Sainte Crois,, was viſited. by the Egli! in 1387, 
and abput, 9075 160 Was bei by che rel. N and 
D I Ame, N that, St. Chriltapher: 
had been. by. the Eng and French, Jn 1645, 
the ach governor killed the, Karle goyernor 
in his houſe, u n which 2 civil, war began in 
the iſland, i in wh ich the Dutch goyernor Was kil- 
led. Ar length a pacification enſued, and the 
Dutch choſe a new governor, who is ſaid to have 
been invited by the Eugliſß governor to his 
houſe, and there ſhin. After which, the Dutch 
were 
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were driven entirely out of the iſland; and there 
being amongſt” them about one hundred and 
twenty French, they at their own requeſt were 
ſent to *Gazdaloape, The Spaniards knowing 
that the Engliſh, though now ſole maſters of the 
i0and,” could be but weak; after alf theſe inteſ- 
tine eroublis, attacked them in 1650, and ex- 
tirpated all that they found there, 0 The "Dutch 
then made a bold effort to recover i it, and were 
in like manner deſtroyed by the ſuperior force 
of the Spaniards.” The French from 87, Cbriſto- 
pben next attempted to expel the Spaniards, 
which though not vyichodt he Age hey 
accompliſhed, and held it peaceably till about 
the year 169. 5 or 1690, When "they thought fit 
to withdraw u eplony, and it has been 1 
occupied by the Danes, to Whom, accordiag 

an opinioti chat obey i. prevails in the 125 
Indies, it was ſold by the French for a ver ws 
ſum of money. But choügh p bolt fed by" te 
Danes, it is at reſent CO bed Mo 

before "obſerved, by Brit Tec, 5 rh 
ſetcled it Under Ne protectio 

We hold beſides el the iſland ee ; 


ſo called froch its form, len fefembles'r 


ſake, ing ccrn) e dagen north-eaft from 
St, Cru and"? ar ffceen torth fr 55 I- 
pbers, the Illands "of e 4 Bartholo wand St. 


Martin lying between” them ; and though it be 
bur ſmall yet ir is pleaſant, fertile, and by no 
means contemptible in its value. Amongſt | 
thoſe iſlands that are tiled the Yirgins, or las 

E 2 Virgines, 
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VFirgines, which were ſo called by the Spaniard;, 
we hold Tortola, a very fine iſtand, as large and 
as valuable as Montſerrat, which was taken from 
the Dutch in the firſt war againſt them, in the 
reign of King Charles the ſecond. "Spaniſh Town 
(or rather Peniſten) by the *paniards Virgin Gor- 
da, or the Great Virgin, which though” of no 
great extent, yields commodities to a confide. 
rable value. Beſides theſe, there are a great 
many ſmall iflands and iflets, ſuch as Great Dag, 
Lirile 'Dog, Scrub, Great Cumanus, Little Cu. 
'manus, Guiana, Beef Mad, Feruſalem, Round 
Rock, Coopers Ie, Salt and, &c. from which 
the ſea” is thought to de continually, though 
Hes, © fubfiding, "and of courſe the land gre 
dual) increaſing.” In the boſom of theſe Vir. 
Til bib exprefiion thay be excuſed; there is the 
fineſt baſon of water that can be conceived; land. 
locked from all winds by the regular diſpoſition 
Ok thele illes, moſt of wich ure culrivated, and 
i, 1155 tr dell. quantities of cotton and ptoviſi 
ons, froin') A we thouſknd of "Whites de- 

10 ve {eter F ates,” and many thoufand Negro 
hes 1 comfortäblk ſubſifterite; \"there"being 
he of out" ſetlemots in which'they Iive'more 
"Ry heir eaſe oK fater pln J deres 
N. r Kale. "Al ore 1 th ermitated by 
| rhe Spaniards 155 is inand tote Valuable than 
any of theſe, called by the natives Boriquen, by 
which name alſo Puerto. Rico was known,” to 
which it is very near, but from the multitude 


of thoſe-animals; that are found upon it, called 
| \ by 
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by our ſeamen Crab Hand. We will now turn 
our eyes more particularly to the acquiſitions of 
the French, _ 

As ſoon as their eſtablich _ in Cr. Chrifto- 
pbers began to thrive, Mr. Deſnambuc their go- 
vernor, formed projects for further acquiſiti- 
ons, and of theſe he wrote his. ſentiments to the 
company in Fance, where they met with ſuch 

approbation, that in the year 1635 they fitted 
out Meflieurs de Pleſis and / Olive, with in- 
ſtructions to ſettle a colony in any of the three 
ilands they ſhould judge moſt convenient, 
which had been mentioned to them by the go- 
vernor of. St. Cbriſtopbers. They ſailed accor- 
dingly from Dieppe, and landed firſt. on Marti. 
nico, but diſliking the mountainous appearance 
of that country, they proceeded next to Cuada- 
. /-upe, on which they landed, and took poſſtfſi- 
con Ju the 8th, 1635, / 
1 Io ſpeak with propriety, this French colony 
SY 8 8 o two i the one properly 
called Guadaloups, which ig up ward of one hun- 
dred. Enghj miles in circumference, the other 
Grand Terre, which is aboye one hundred and 
ſixty. in circuit, divided b Ne arm of the 
ſea, which is called the $ 4 

proper e and ſo 
much of it as an be culcivared, is very rich and 
fertile, but then the mountains in the middle of 
the iſland occupy near the one half, and the ri- 
vers and rivulets which deſcend from them on 
both ſides, ſo as conſtantly and plentifully to 
E 3 water 


tu) 
water the flat country, are the great ſources both 
of pleaſure and profit. On the other hand, 


Grand Terre which, as we have already obſer. 
ved, is the larger iſland of the two, is all flat 
ground, and of conſequence has no rivers, in- 
deed ſcarce any water at all, except what is ſa- 
ved in ciſterns, which renders it unhealthy in 
reſpet᷑t to the inhabitants, and ſubjecta them fre- 
quentiy to ſhort craps, from their canes being 
burned . up, and even when there ate greater 
quantities of ſugar e eee 
is, not equally valuable. 
As to the produce of this iland, we have had 
ſuch: a variety, and choſe too ſuch different ac- 
odunts, that it 13. Very. difficult; to aſtate any 
thing with gextaimy, or at Jeaſt. that will be 
thought by:the generality of rraders. Mr. 
Savary, in a work: of, his addteſſed to 4hat great 
mipiſter Mr. Calberii in the yeat te tells us 
it preduted hen four thouſand three hundred 
ſeyenty fur Frnchebogſheads of ſugar, uf cigli 
hundred waight, anche; lu the. Dicbiounairs de 
(Comma, publiſhed by the deſcendants of that 
gentleman and their aſſociates, in 1744 it was 
1aid,$0,prodyuce.a νthouſand ſuch hogſheads, 
\Which aggecy W well with the exports ja.che year 
Irv Bn was —— — 55 
the Britiſd arms, when weimpotted 3625 

ſuch hogſheads, cho very paſlibly. this mig he not 
be its entire produce. bur chat a part might find 
its way into Europe from St. Ewfetia.. In the next 
year, —4 — thouſand and Ixteen hogſheads, 
ueceeding, which was the year 1761, 

twenty 


and in the 
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twenty-five thouſand five hundred and eighteen, 
whence not without great probability, it has 
been ſurmiſed, that part of the produee of Mar- 
tinico paſſed through Guadalaupe, and under the 

name of her ſugars into England. 46 , UUSIONL 
The. iſland of Martinico received that name 
ſrom the Spaniards, and is called by the French 
Martinigur. The Indies name was Afüdawina 
or Metanino, hut in de Laet's maps, and in all 
our old authors, we find it called Aitalanen. 
It is certainly a very fine and ſpacious iſle, about 
one hundred and eighty miles in circumference, 
but very irregular in its form. The air is but 
indifferent, it is very mountainous, and many 
of thoſe mountains are rocky and inacceſſible, 
others as far 44" they are cukivable, fertile und 
pleaſant. There are about forty rivers, and vi- 
vulets, which water this country; and ſome Gf 
the former overflow in ſuch a manner as to pro- 
duce great inconveniences: Befides, from cis 
humidity jpined to tha extrete heat of the 
elimare; it is very much infeſted \Wiett ve nls 
ereatures us well us ae dec doxioes und 
troubleſome inſectss ils 11562 Bas ns „152g 
e was settled by Me! Diſnumbue, who tavihy 
intelligence) this Mets! Di Pf and L' OH 
= —— New — 
| —— — pe far hit pro- 
— were chpuble of being executed by hirrifelf, 
and the forces he could-raiſe in his own govern - 
mem of $#,"Chriſtopbers. Sailing accordingly 
e r with about a hundred 
r Nee men, 
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men, July the ſixth, 1635, in this iſland, which 
was then well inhabited by the Caribbee Indians, 
with whom he endeavaured-:to maintain a fair 
correſpondence, and recommended this to Mr. 
du Pont, whom he left there as his lieutenant. 
Things remained for many years in chis ſitu · 
ation, till upon ſome. offence taken, the Indians, 
through thoſe mountainous tracks that were 
thought alragether impaſſable, broke in upon 
the French colony, and were not without great 
difficu'ty repulſed; and at length about the year 
1658, forced to abandon the iſland; and retire 
to Dominica and St. Vincent. After their expul- 
ſion, that part of the iſle Which they inhabited, 
was divided: by the conquerorg and very quickly 
ſetuled. Martini was for a long ſeries of time 
the principal reſort of the Buccaneers, ar, as the 
Frenob ſtile them, Flibufteirs;' who from thence 
in che firſt Dureh war incarmoded our ſettle 
mente extremely. In the fecond Dutehᷣ war it 
was attacked by Admiral de Ruyter in 1674, 
who did there à great deal of miſchie f. In King 
William's war it felt more ſevert ly the weight of 
out power. It eſcaped better in the war of Queen 
Ame, and at the optring of the laſt war was 
thought to be ſo Well fortiſied and to have ſuch 
a ſtrengthʒ within itſe lfu as that it had nothing to 
fear; and perhaps this notion recti ved ſome 
countenance from the failing of our firſt attempt, 
but it was aſterwards forced as well as Gaada- 
loupe had been . fo ſubmit bn majeſty's 
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As Martinico is the ſeat of the French go- 
vernment, in reſpect to her iſlands, and in con- 
ſequence of that -being che. celidence of her. 


governor - general, it has always made a greater 
— inp (nf the-xeſt; 1 There are upon it 
four conſiderable fortifications, the town of Sr. 
Pierre is larger and: better built than any in her 
other iſlands, and. he commerce here in time of 
peace propottionably greater. The products of 
this iſland are ſugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indi- 
go, ginger, pimento, drugs, dying woods, and 
ſome more inconſiderable articles. Ia 1679 it 
produced fix thouſand. two hundred and fifty 
French hogſheads of ſugar, in 1742 its produce 
was computed at. ſcven. thouſand five hundred 
hogſheads, and it has ſince raiſed \twenty-five 
thouſand, but a great part of thaſe were refined 
ſugars, and. of conſequence the mare valuable. 
If ve may credit one af the lateſt performances 
that has been publiſned in France, the ſhipping 
employed ſrom that kingdom to this iſland, 
conſiſted! in three hundred veſſels of between: 
one hundred and two hundred and fifty tons. 

In 1635 they made an attempt upon the 
iland of Statis, or as the Feb call it Sans. 
Euſtac bo, but without: ſucceſs.) They were hown- 
ever more fortunate in the ſecond Dutch wat), : 
and alſo in that of: the reign of King William, 
but they were obliged to quit it, and the future 
poſſeſfion of it was ſecured to the Dutcb:by the 
treaty of Ryſwic. In 1638 they endeavoured to 
hs themſelyes in the iſland of S. Martin, which 
though 
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though ſmall in itſelf, is a fertile and pleaſant 
land, but chiefly: valuable on account of its 
ſalt ponds, which induced the Spanidrds to build 
a fort and to maintain a garriſon therein for iu 
defence. It was this likewiſe that engaged them 
to diſpoſſeſs theſe invaders; but abour-tem years 
after. they abandoned the iſland, of which the 
Dutch having notice, they preſently-debarked x 
body of men there, but the 'Frenc#' the ſame 
year, that is in 10645, ſent a force to recover it. 
Upon which, to prevent the effuſion of blood, 
it was agreed to divide it between the two na- 
tions; in the ſame manner that &. Chriſtopher; 
had been. In this ſtate it has continued ever 
ſinoe. The French indeed have more than once 
_ endeavoured to withdraw their colony, but the 
inhabitants, better: pleaſed: to remain there, have 
concluded what they call a concordat with the 
Dur b, by which in time of war each nation is 
bound reci protally to aſũſt the other and undet 
clijs proôtedtiom the French continued quiet; du- 
ning che Wars in King Nins und 
muctelgus and have not been moleſted ſince. 
ne very ſame year in which they overt" firſt 
es $/1MaPri's; they .ſerit a very ſmalloſtrength 
to caitao tha INant oF Granada, then poſſefſed 
by the Curie Indians, ho difputed it with 
them for many years, as we ſhallthereafſees. have 
occalion to ſhew in its proper place 

The iſland of 87, Bartbolomew, or as the 
French calt it, St. Buribelemi, which kes three 
27 from 87. Martis, and fix from vr. Cbri· 
Jopbers, 
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They) are tolerably inhabited, though without 
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Jopher, and which. is about twenty-five miles 
in compaſs,” was poſſeſſed by them in 1648, it 
is a very pleafant and a very wholefometiſtand, 
produces all the neceſſaries of liſe, together 
with ſome cotton, a great deal of good timber; 
and ſome drugs, but no commodities of any 
great value. It has however a very ſufe and com- 
modious port, where Sir Timothy Iborubil lan> 
ded in 1689, and reduced the iſland, which ih 
inhabitants were notwithſtanding allowed to re- 
poſſeſs, and remained quietly under the pro- 
tection of the crown of Great Britain, till it 
was reſtored by the peace of Ryſwic; ſince which 
it ſeems to have continued unmoleſted. About 
the ſame time they ſettled thoſe three ſmall 
iſlands: called che dainte, upon which the Sari 
ords beſtowed the name, becauſt they diſcove · 
red them on All Saints day. They lie between 
Cuadaloupe and Dominica, two of them only 
being inhabited, the third vchich is a rock, af- 
fording by ita ſituation a harbour: fot the reſt; 


freſu water, and the people in them ſobſiſt by 
raiſing proviſions, of which in time of war they 
ae liable! toe plundered, and theꝝ are chiefly 
remarkable;for the ſbipwreck of Francis. Lord 
Willoughby, Hh was mae de 
firſt! Deneh uuf JW *f _ "Q_ vat I ot x fr; Ic! 
MARIGALANTE: Abeba dme. | 
lunbus's ſhip. It is nearly round in its form, 
and about fifty. Engliſh: miles in compaſs, lies 
Er ſouch · eaſt from Grande Terre, and 
ſeven- 
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ſeventeen north from Martinique. The French 
made many attempts to ſettle. it. before they ſuc- 
ceeded, being more, than | gice cut off by the 
Caribbee Indian, byt in 1632 they carried their 
Point, and obliged, the natives to retire to Vo. 
minica, ſince which, time they have been poſ- 
ſeſſed of it. Thi iſland, is in general flat, very 
indifferentiy watered, talerably well, cultivated, 
57 it has been thrice reduced by the Bri- 
arms, excluſive. of the laſt war, when, af. 
ter the taking of Guadaloupe it yielded without 
reſiſtance. The {ail when, cultivated, is faid to 
be fertile, and at. the time it came into our pol- 
ſeſſiog, it produced, about a thouſand hogſheads 
ſugars, beſides: mol, of the other commodi: 
ties common throughout the reſt of the iſlands. 
. i, DZ$E4D As Deſſudn, or Peſirade, is a ſcaller 
i0and than the former, lying four leagues cal 
from, Grands Terre, and between ſix and ſeven 
north-eaſt, from Marigalante. It, has a, deep 
black, ſgil,  pradyces much timber, and garticu- 
larly lignym, vitæ of à large ſize, ſome ſugar, 
but qa large quagtity of cotton, vhich . is eſtec- 
med the very heſt in the French iſſes. There is in 
it a 890g harbour lac, privateers, and. jx,was very 
ell inhgbired,” when, in the. laſt War it. ſhared 
dhe ſame, fate wich, See e 296 Merigelent 
the people eſtesming themſelnas heppy, to 
ſhare alſo, in. that, Moſt favourable, capiyulation 
granted to thoſe iſlanss. 
We have, now run. through all the French 
idands, in whe. to their ſize, ſituation and 
| produce, 
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produce, excepting the part that they hold in 87. 


Domingo or Hiſpuniola, which being one of the 
greater Antilles, would be more properly oppo- 


ſed to 2 to the Leeward Iſandi, and 
therefore ſies without our plan. From this ſuc- 
cinct detail, we fee in à very narrow compaſs 
what is the erue extent of the French territory, 
and may from thence collect, what a degree of 
ſtrength may reſult from the combined force 
of their iſlands, and to what height their navi - 


gation and commerce may ariſe from the cul- 


tivation of theſe countries z for to theſe they 
will be hereafter conſined, as there feems to be 
now no opening left for them to augment their 
in theſe parts. But in order to underſtand this 
ſubje&t' more clearly, and to acquire a more di- 
ſtinct proſpect of hat may hereafter ' happen 
to both nations, a' few general obſervations. will 
be neceſſary, founded im the relation” between 
cauſes/ and effects, deduced” chiefly from what 
has ha to them in former times; 

At their Rrſt ſettlement” in the i Indios, 
the Brie were more wiſely directed and bet- 
ter ſupported as the French writers themſelves 
cotifeſs, und indeed it is to them we owe all 
dur infortnätion; than their colony, "though 


phitited under the powerful ptotect:on of Carei- 
nal Neben. It was this that! enabled us to 


ſpread ourſelves ſo ſoon into different iſlands, 
and it appears that our country mem choſe the 


neareſt though ſmall and not over fertile, that 


they 
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they might be the better able to afliſt each o- 
ther, and that all their ſettlements in thoſe 
ſmall iſlands lying near the ſea; theit cultivation 
and their commerce, might from thence de- 
rive teciprocal advantages. In this they followed 
the true ſpirit and genius of planting,” by which, 
in the ſpace of a very few years, they became 
numerous, brought their lands into good order, 
and drove for thoſe times, and that cornmodity 
in which they chiefly dealt, which was Tobacco, 
a very regular and ſucrative trade, to which 
they bent all their endeavours, and from which 

they derived a proſperous ſecurity; . 
The French, on the other Hand, were lower 
and tefs/ ſuceeſsfu} in their improvements, for 
reaſons that will be preſently explained 4 but as 
ſoon as they had acquired a little ſtrength, ac- 
cording to the enterprizing temper of the na- 
tion, they began to meditate new conqueſts, 
and to affect a wide extent of territory * 
of- making the moſt of what they poſſeſſed. 
They were not in thoſe: days much inelined to 
induſtry, had weey imperfect notion of trade, 
and no conſtant or regular communehriom with 
their mother country Bat chis did not kinder 
— —— to ſeze ag we Have ſeen, 
vatious' iſlands) arid Where they wünted force 
bey made "uſe! of 'pblicy, cajoling the Indian. 
= they were ſuperior to them i ſtrengtb, 
and as their power increaſed, picking quarrels 
with them and driving them gradually out of 
their poſſeſſions 3. ſo that for the ſpace of near 
thirty 
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thirty years, their chief employment was war, 
and their principal aim the acquiſition. of terri- 
rance, they gradually: ſucceeded, - - end eu. 
Both the Egli and the. French begam to 
form their eſtabliſhments inthe Meſt Indios, when 
unſettled. condition at home : ſo..that inſtead of 
wondering at any delay in their progreſa, tliere 
is more reaſon to be ſurpriſed that they grew at 
all inſtead of not growing faſter. In teſpect to the 
Engliſb, the Earl of Carliſu, who was really the 
patron, as well as - proprietor: of the Leeward 
Nandi, died in 1636, and leſt his affairs in great 
conſuſion. The civil war broke out a few y 
after, during which our eolonies were in a mun- 
der left to themſelves, and their, inhabitants were 
obliged: to ſhiſt.as-wel| as: they could. ut the 
Dusch, always attentivo o their aun iatereſt, 
and in conſequence. of that attonti ve to a certain 
degree to tho intereſts of thoſa hy Nn cher 
with our illands, encouragad chem it turnitg 
their thoughts to the culdixstion ofc ſugar furs. 
niſhed;them with, the utenſils; neceſſaty fon itheit 
works, and aſliſted thema likæwiſe vit hM raeti: 
After the ruin of the King K Haim, aun. 
had been pfficers in his xm jo took Melker in 
Barlach and the other iſlands, where, they. be-, 
came planters, and King Charles the ſecond be. 
ing then in Holland, ſent Francis Lord Wil. 
loug bby of Parbam from thence, with the title 
| of 


r 
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of governor, of Barbadoes and the Lectvari 
Andi, who. was chearfully received and obeyed 
in that, quality by the inhabitants, whom he 
found in a thriving and proſperous condition, 
But in 1631, the parliament ſent out Sir 
Gurge Ayſeue with, a ſquadron of ſhips. of, war, 
to reduca thoſe iſlands to their. obedience, which 
though he met with à conſiderahle xxſiſtance he 
effected, ſeized and; confiſcated; meny Duc 
.ſhips,: and put an end to their correſpondence 
with the ſubjects, of that republic. It was in 
theſe times of oonſaſion that we were diſpoſſeſ. 
ſed of Santa Crux, and our colonies were twice 
extirpated in Boriguen or Crab Land by the Spa- 
wards, which though ſcarce mentioned by our 
hiſtoriant, were very great national loſſes, if we 
may com pute the value of thoſe iſlands, accor- 
ding to the profits that have ariſen to us from 
thoſe that are left. Wert «4 Bm 
... CROMWELL'S war with Spin, though. it pro- 
| cured to us Jamaica, weakened our, other iſlands 
by the numbers drawn out of them ſor the &. 
| Donings.expedition, and then by the ſupplis 
lent ro people our gew cnqueſt. The natura 
conſequepce of this was, that as we have already 
Len, the firft, Dyrch, war in the reign, of King 
Cbar les the ſecond, which happened, but eight 
years afterwards, 174 01 0 had to con. 
tend both with that. nation the Frencb, 
proved ſo unfortunate to us in 3 where, 
as we have already obſerved, we were forced to 
redeem our {fangs from the French, at he 
| expence 


erer 
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wxpence/of) Nevs Scotia, Mat: to give up i- 
gam, chat re might wetain- N] Het and 16s 
dependencies; which,- during our Troubles the 
Dutch had ſeiaed, on the cent of Mr A. 
norita. Both theſe cefſions by the wayy plain 
prove wut che ſentiments ware, both oof Great. 
\ i 5rivein;gnd of / France,': with, reſpedk to the con- 
| ſequence of; thoſe countries, 


The; Frech im this relpeR, that 9 8 na- 
tional trnnqulllity were not at all in a happier 
ſituation, - The firſt company, though vretted, 
as we have obſerved, with the participation, 
and undet the auſplee of the great Cardinal de 
Riablious had - no larger a fund chan fand five 
thouſand-livres, and that able miniſter had the 
mortification to ſee its aſſairs in n very deelining 


After chis, their concern fell into ſubh confu- 
ſion, and the diſtraction of the government un- 
der the firſt years of AH,] us miviſity, wetr 
ſo unfavorable for 'eftabliſhnients- of: this na- 
ture that iti #661; the o pany old. to the 
Bailiff d Pornc, in truſt fot his order of Auiun, 
the iſlanda of d. CH St. Bartbolommn, 
$1, Martia; ad Sr. Chur., Ii lite manner they 
diſpoſed of; Cuadoalaupe, Marigulaniz, Dru de, 
and the S (0 che Steir Hoke,” and. Marti 
nice and Grankda to the Sidir Parquet, ig which 
ſales nothing was. reſerved to the croum of 
France but the bare title of ſoyereiguty 3 and 
having thus parted with their mn, this 
„ _———— ee bog vet) 
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tate before his death, which Happentd.in 1642. 
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When Laws NIV. with the aſhiſtunce d 
abler miniſters, vame to lock into his on ab 
feige, he by letters patent dated in uh 166, 
erected a new et. India company, to which 
were-afligned-all the poſſeſſſons of Francs in 4 
rica, both continent and iflandsy and this con 
Pauy had funds proportioned to the extent 0 
their powers, and to the views of the King'and 
His miniſter in ereRing it. They were directed 
in the firlk place, to purchaſe: from the ordet 
of Malta and the other proprietors, the illandi 
Which: they held; they were next enjoined to 
reſcue the trade of all. theſe; ſettlements out of 
the hands of the Due, wbo had cartied it 
on all this time f and la ſtlys : thay· wre chargec 
with the greateſt part ofthe eupencts of · che war 
maintained againſt Exgland;. and when with much 
ſpirit and at. . vat charge they had: apſwered 
Le theſe important purpoſes, - and that too in ſo 
mort a ſpace as. nine years, they were diſſol ved, 
Pecauſe they. had anſwered thoſe purpoſes, and 
O were no longer neceſfery and from the time 
cha were ſuppraſſed in 1674, the crown of 
Fanbe entered · iago iche full poſſeflion of theſe 
:Aandy1y'.the. trade of which. as much as: po!- 
blen was confine: Nun, but as we ſce by 
the memorials preſentetc to the ; arwncil of trad. 
-in-1701 , they were fo per ple nad and embarraſ 
ſed by the Cuium oompany, and the ·intr igues 
af che farmers general, that all the great views, 
and all the wiſe: ,contrivances, of the famous 
Colbert and his ſucceffots, were in a great mes 
A. Os 1 ſure 


fare thidugh not ans It M to 
theſe” emorfals, penitil tn "equal fil ad 
ſpirit, that the PrencÞ mitiüſterd "Rodd indebtfed 
for the true knowledge of the nature of this 
commerce; the value of their illands; ' and the 
many advantageous” cornſeqtiences, "that might 
follow from things being put into à right train. 
Bott muſt not be underffood; that dorheftick 
confuſlont? un' inteſtine t#bibles;” have been fü. 
tal only to theſe two nations, in this part of the 
globe che Rte esufe has prodaced exactiy the 
ſame effect, with reſpect to others. It Wat tlie 
falling of Portige / under the fubjectiom of 
bpain, that not 6nly gave occuHon to the Durch 
to attack Brat#, who had ethefwiſe ho Ende 
of quarrel whatever with! te Porrugugſe, But 
alſo diſpit ed and diſcourxgec them to ſuch a2 
degree, that 4 great pert of the country was 
loſt; and thus ie appeurs that u very falk ſtäte, 
ſoch un Porrugul Was; while welt governed u- 
der a ſeries of wiſe and bruve princes wir able 
to make @ glorious figure and te betone one 
of ce greateſt maritime pb weis in the world; 
and yet, hen united as a print, to = fill 
greater power 7 from the dH and diſebntent 
which thisz0ccafioned, became ſo weak and fo 
unlilee to ht ic had formerty beef cue the 
people of Moilunu, und eren fee Md, and pru · 
dent admiaiſtyution, gained furh un aſcendunt, 
1 to ereftVdn® the ruin of the Pyurtigueſt eim · 
pire in — ur hci "Ion 
* * H ere „ N 
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But when the Portugueſe recovered: their in 
dependency, though. broken and extenuated by 
having been under the Spani/bryoke, they reco: 
vered alſo ſo, much ſtrength and ſpirit, | as to 
attack their conquerors, and chat with ſo much 
ſucoeſs, as to oblige chem to leave Henni, which 
however they might not perhaps have atchieved, 
if che Dutch themielucg had not been in a- gte 
degree. diſunited, ſince in all probability, the 
States would never have ſubmitted to evacuatt 
and quit their claim to Braaiſ, if the Belanderi 
who. were the moſt. intereſted in tbat valuable 
acquiſition, bad not been at that time warmly 
attached to the Frince of Ox an e, afterwards 
King William III. from whom the Sales were 
then diſpoſed. to wreſt the - dignities bereditary 
in his family, and from theneevinclined to de- 
ſert, for the furtherance of their; own: views; a 
conqueſt.of ſuch conſequence to the republig- 

It was like iſe, to the ĩmbeellity af the three 
laſt monarchs of. the Houſe of Auſria in Spar, 
that her ; dominiony ip America ſuſfered as they 
did. It was this. that rendered it ptact ieable for 
the. Z»g/4b and: French with ſychrinconſiderable 
foros, to poſſeſs themſelves f the deſſer Autillu, 
and the Dutch after their example, 40; r chem 
lelyes in tholg; idande ieh hey; Gill. continue 
to poſſeſs. It NH. this) that tendered is practi - 
gahle for the Burcqnouran Fliluſim ot  Free- 
Dauer,, to hæraſe, Plunder, ande tui, elmo 
all the rich, and great acc he fea, in 
South as well as NVorib Americas, wnowned- and 
20 2 1 | unſup- 
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onſupported by any other power, though er 
gived at and privately-aſfited by ſeveral. It 
vis this alſo, that rendered rhem unable to dei 
ſend Jamoita againſt us, and put it in the power 
firſt af the Buccaneers; and them of the Frinti 
to- diſpofiels them of one moiety of the iflard 
ef St. Domingo or Hiſpumala: In 4 word, it 
appears from hence, impoſſible for a maritime 
ſtate to maintain her naval power and the terrii 
rories/ which . Nght of hat The poſſeſſes abrhal, 
if conſum mate ſdom does · nt direct, and che 
moſt: perfect: harmony" ſuſtai her amel at 
n. in ne N. n 24: & 4s 
We are ſometimes apt; from pride ant felf- 
conceit, to exaggerate and oer value the per- 
formances of our on natiom;; and ar "orhety, 
either through envy or” captice; to Por pe 
them im eompariſon of foreigners. Bur if Jay- 
ing afide- ch over- wraning paſſton, and reject- 
ing all uttberomiag prejudice; we are content 
to look for\warth througtr the medium ofi As, 
we ſhall be able to diſcern clearty, that in fe- 


—— Wefts nun "Wikinds;! we in the firſt 


ved much faſter than the French ; 
— — artived at the meridian 
of its" glory, pretiſely ar chat period, when by 


diſolving their ecm N- Rus company, the 


Neeb but began to put their i lands into a pol- 
ture of thriving, or at leaſt into a Poſtule of 

thriving for the benefit of Mante. 
In the net place; we”have carried our im- 
1 much farther; for all che advan- 
T2 tages 
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tages we have derived/from-Barbadaes; and the 
reſt of our Leeward lands, we have detived 
from a #ftb, perhaps the error would not be 
great if ve ſaid, from a ſi neh. part of che land, 
that is in the hands of the Freved, MT bis cer- 
 tainly does very great bonour 40 dhe Neil and 
induſtry of the. Brix; planters, and-it is an bo- 
nour which ought wet £6-be undereakicd,'-fince 
in this kind of-natianal conteſt; it ds the greateſt 
at which a people enn poſſibly arrive. It is ſtill of 
farther capſeqyegce, 80 it ſerves co lay a rational 
foundation for our future hopes; Hnee if ve 
have by the ſucceſs of our arms, and in virtue 
of that by the term of the peace lately canchuded, 
Acquired as it will hereaſter appear We have, 4 
larger ęxtent of territory than all we ber 
e poſſeſſed, therę ate good grounds to ex 
Pest that our countrymen will he no ſeſs ſuc- 
ceſaful in their future labours [and that this 
may be cpnſidered, as the epoch, rom whence 
gouf. pqſterley may dite the increaſe of their 
Proſperity, ↄf which even the preſent geners 
ration may: epjoy confiderable fruits, us well as 
the-comfortable proſpect of ſtill greater profirs, 
chat in ' conſequence. bee ae 
will ariſe! in time to come. 24077} 10 2909ÞP291 
Act this? js tot all. If. eee e 
were not only quicker and greater, than thoſe 
of the. French; they have been alſo! meh more 
conducive to the wealth and power of the mo- 
ther country ; ; they have augmented our na- 
Aon ſtock ; they haye extended out navigg- 


tion; 
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5 — decfallyhatrrads: 
We haye n ſern that rirtherfirft Dutch mn in 


defend theſe: illands;; thaughi confideredifimply 
in reſpedt :wp:theraſel ves ae were then ati teaft 
n ſtrong aa ahey arc no But during the peacs 
that. ſucceeded, the benofita that accruedita this: 
gatiom ftam thaſe colonies, had ſuch an-influence 
on the affaies of this ountry, that in every ſuc- 
cceding war, we have beem able to defend tham. 
by a marRime force from hence, and im the laſt 
var, dt only to defend, but to deprive; our: 
enemies oficha greateſt part of their polleſſiqns. 
This, therefore, is a -coneJuſive; argument, in 
ſupport of che propoſition, that. e hart laſt 
advanced, and taking the mbole into our con- 
ſideration, will teach us to chink juſtly and in a 
becoming manner of the importance: afr; theſe 
ſett lementa, and to conceive actrue idem oi what, 
does ſo much: honourt0:0wrmational charafiter; 
the reciptocal advantaged that are derived ia us 
ram: the: induſtry of their inhabitants, andi that 
pſatection which.wo have afforded 0 tham, a in 
conſequence of thoſe large and dong: nin d 
ſrgam cok; wealth, that me have drawnyftom 
them. 7918978 bag Agip vinguaahomv 

i We may from this hiſtoticel deduction, glear- 
ly diſcern, that it was upon the farſt eſtabliſhment 
of our colonies, they were ſo thoroughly inha- 
bited, more n by Whites. We may 


4 learn 


lle 

leo ifrom the lottersuutitten by Greviwel7's land 
and (fexofficery;; during their. mm ican expedi - 
and cht mara than one half of that puiſſant 
force, he greatalh innonteſtihly that till: then, 
had averi: been feen jn d parts: was raiſed in 
thoſe iſlands. To deſtenda littie 0 nẽs,mars, 
three thonfund: ove: Ad were alam. out of 
Barbados, and 5H handred fromeunbeiother 
iftande; though Aung un the largoſy=of! them, 
war not at that period in any degree ſettled, 
A. Reile after? the reſtoration; that is thefere che 
fir Dareb war, we Have the authentic” teſti- 
mohyofdfr. Zrwir Roborys, that there were forty 
thouſand hes ini the oolony of Sur, The 
Front writers cubmmutheſe accounts, und aſ- 
foe that the Eogiiibß were ſo numerous in their 
hams, that they were: forced to diſcharge a part 
of their mhabitants upon the. continent. But at 
tlis time, ſurelyimeũ did not go there ſomuch 
from amotivos oi pnofniyras from the ſpur of ne- 
cet They went thither, becauſti they k neu- 
not ler here alſe to . they went, berayſe they 
wanted employment and ne not ho to live 
at home N Penο n this firoationy) had there 
been vo eolbnits: would: have le ftahis country; 
and therefere happy for this country aut they 
had colonies to which they might go: Fhbis is 
a demonſtration dra vn from facts, af the truth 
of thoſe principles, upon which Sir Jab Child 
reafoned;”/ But does the preſent ſtate of our 
ee that * have been ever ſince 

ſuch 
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ſuch a drain upon this country? Are there now 
in all the \Leoward Mandi, as many whites as 
there were forty years ago in the ſingle iſland .of 
Barbadoes 3 or go there any number thither even 
now, but from moti ves of neceſſity? If this be 
the caſe, a moſt certainly it is, and if moſt. of 
thoſe who go there, in natrow circumſtances, 
figd their. way back, if. they ſurvive to ſee an 
alteration in their circumſtances, does not this 
fulſil his prophecy, and can we any longer have 
the leaſt ſhadow, of doubt, as to the certainty. 
of thoſe. principles upon which: he argued? The 
colonies, at Jeaſt-the ſugar, colonics,, are no more 
than tranſmarine provinces oi Great Britain the 
countries they inhabig belong as much to: us, a 
any of our counties 3 and the people in them 
are as much our countrymen. It is w chat 
reap the benefit of their labours, the wealth they: 
acquire centers. hrs, and it is that wealth, and 
the ſtrength ariſing fromit, that enables us to 
defend DHA M, againſt their: ene mics and Ours, 
This is the true and real, tate of the queſtians 
which every,man enlightened hy common ſtnſe, 
and actunatod by public ſpirit, will eaſily oom. 
prehendy undi none but people of narrom and 
contracted minds, will. ſafter-themſelves ta en- 
terrain ſeparate ideas of the Is. awnD f GN 
Buirtax and the EMI Of GREAT BAH. 
No, let politicians and ſtateſmen condeiverrhe 
bounds of both to be the ſame, and afford his 
majeſty's ſubjects the ſame protection, whether 
they live within the verge of his royal palace, or 


live 
3 
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lrre for his and their country's ſervlce, on the 
very verge of his extenſi ve domimions b „ 
After the coneluſton of the pete of Breda, 
che grent value oF our/(tWonies 4ppeared und 2s 
alt matters relitive to dommerteg ere then fre- 
queſtty catvaffed, and ofcourſe generally un. 
derſtood; great attention was ſhewa to them, 
which bf edarte refit apf Sulatten in 
the Fyturb, and a Nr. Gtr had dictated both 
the eſtabiiſiment of the company in r and 
the ſopprefflon of it nue yrars afterliſh the prin- 
ciplts, witty which he'ihFþired his muſtetʒ induced 
Lewis XIV. ſoot!" after" the accefion'of King 
Fames TE to propòſe i trraty for regulating the 
affarrs of bort'crownvit Amerteu, ſo us to prevent 
all future diſputes bet vr en cheir ſubjects / T bis 
after à Jong negoriatibty was aftuallyitonciuded 
and ſighed at bib, under the title of 2 
2 treaty of peace; good corte pondence, and 
neutrality in America; November 's ja 636;* by: the 
Fun b ambaſſador MryBaritongand by:the. Lord 
Higb Treaſurer, ord High Chancellor, preſi- 
dem of che., eον eil, and two ſecreturies / ofiſtate 
ahvhe part of Cra ,,, The pointy ſettled 
by' this treaty! were; Ne, That theſubjects of 
burtierowndy vol in perfect pence and 
amity wich each other cht ch.N¹¶yV miphe tet ĩpro- 
cally purſue their dreſpectivtE improverornts, 
without ſaterruption:or apprehenſion. Secondly, 
Both crowns to retain in their full extem, their 
poſfeſons, prerogatives, and juriſdictions; by 
which it appeared they meant to ſecure the ad- 
| vantages 
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nantages reſulting from theſe colonies, to their 
reſpective dominions i and therefore the ſubjects 
of either crown, were not to enter into the ports, 
or trade, or in any manner interfete, with the 
commerce belogging to the ſubjects of the other. 
Thirdly, In caſes of noceſſity however, the ſhips 
ol either power, whether merchant-men or men 
of wat. might enter the ports of the other na» 
tion, under certain reſtrictions; and in eaſe of 
wrecks, the utmoſt care was to be taken on both 
ſides; 10 leſſen the misfortune ta the ſuffering 
party. Faurthiy, It was ſtipulsted, that the Eng- 
li might load ſalt at the ponds in the ifland-of 
St. Chruepber, and that the Freneb might enter 
the mouths-of rivers in the ſaid iſland, to take 
ſreſn water z but in both caſes this was to be done 
in open day, with a flag Hying;' and after the 
thrice firing of a gun. Nſabhyj; Fhe ſubjects of 
either. nation, were not to harbour either wild 
inhabitants, or the ſlaves or goods, which they 
might have taken ſrom the ſabjeRts of the other 
nation. Sixtbly;) It was agreed, that if any: de 
pretlations were committed by / the priĩvateers of 
either power, full ſatisſadtion ld: e made 
for: dhe injury and chat th might be the 
mare-:eafily:donq commanders of — 
were to give decuridies in both cauntries, io ont 
tbog Herling}-then-equal co birtoen 
thaxfand livres, and that the ſhip alſo ſhould be 
liable to make ſatisiact ion for any act of injuſ- 
tice, by): them: committed.  Sevan/bly; Neither 
party were to give countenance or aſſiſtance to 

, 3 pirates 
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pirates or , free-boaters, nor in caſt of a war be· 
tucen either of the crowns wich any.other power, 
were. the luljeQs of Sha ther) power, to-apply 
for, cammilianse-0r.40,a6 under any ſuch com- 
miſſin do the prejudice of tha other contract 
ing party. Abb. Nn differcaces,. diſputes 
or diſturbances at iſing in America, were ofen 
a rupture in arope, hut in unſe che eO 
he determined, in the ſpace. of. a- y cab. in that 
Pt of +kg.. world, they were to be ſtared ant 
ent homes by both partira. Mn In caſe 

any. war broke ut in Eurepe between the ow 
— 8 ſtrict meaty ality; us to he mainmibel 
by their ſuhj cs in, Auen U; 
23 The ſtipulations in chis arraty mmi 
ſeem to be cqually calcylated ſur the common be- 
nefit of, boch nations, but in reality wene: moſt 
aſctul co the French, who. at this jundtute. wert 
Hut, entering iato the buſtmeſs f planting, wert 
ſcattered chrouꝶ＋mp a number; of large iſlands, by 
| they were not only reudHed ea, but x 
the ſame time, extremely ſenſible of their o 
weaknebs 1rpbjch was Whatchiefly inclined the 
$9 this eurtaluꝝ · Ou the ather hand, ourſubjeds, 
in a\very proſperous and flouriſhing condition, 
era extremely deſirous oſ being free ſrom dhoſe 
inconveniences, Which the ſibertine ſpirit of the 
French Butcancers, and Rithaftievs,.. after pto- 
duced, notwithſtanding the two crowns lived in 
good intelligence with each other in Europe, 
OR mus deſt — were 
a Kare taken 


f 
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| 
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tiken in this treaty, which was what made it 
moſt acceptable to us. nee e 

Let wich all theſe appearunces of mutual be- 
refit; this treaty was u ſooner” trunſtmitted c 
the governor of Borleden than it 
a miſunderſtanding. For he, ia obediente ti 
is inſtructtons, having cauſed the ſubſtunce of 
it tobe ned in Dominita, St. Lurid, und 
Nuten as members of his government, the 
French took exceptions at that, and*queſtihed = 
dur right to any of theſe iſlands. They iffiſted, 
that they had a claim to 8. Lucia, and that Do. 
mnie and 87. Vincent belonged to the native 
Caribbtes,-wito were under their protection. Ups 
on this a ne- tiegotiation aroſe, con ſormable to 
the ſplrit and letter of the treaty, und in virtue 
of the king's inſtructions, the government of 
Barbados warmly Inſiſted upon, and exhibited 
the proof neceſſary to eſtabliſn the Tights of the 
crown of Greas Britain to all the three lands, 
23 we ſnalf in ſpeaking rothoſe iſlands fhew par« 
ticulardpi t: BUN eee AU 2M 222% 
The fuel, in taking upon them to be the 
protecturs of the * wative ' [rllians;' adopted the 
Span marim. For though the 'Sputierils had 
extirpacet uli the! natives in the great Aue, 
which they 21poffelled, / yet upon other nations 
coming dato the M. Indies, found it expedient, 
to ſtile them their ales, and under thar title to 
aſſiſt them, in maintaining their poſſeſſion im the 
other iſles,” ro fruſtrate the endeav ,s of the 
8 French, and Duteb, to ſettle and plant 


them; 
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which, as ue have already obſervedywas infiſted 


17 
them; and the Freneb after they became mal: 
ters of Guadalaupe, and Martinique, as they made 
no ſcruple of deſttoying and-expelling the inha. 
bitants, ſo when that was once done, they un- 
der colour af a treaty pretended themſelves to be 
under an obligation of defending them in Domi. 
nica and St. Vincents, that they might hinder vs 
from extending our- territories; till they ſhould 
grow 3 to —— as they had 
done: the reſt. ans de Jo 1A 5 
The — wy — was actually 
depending, when the revolution happened. But 
notwithſtanding this, the French, thinking the 
opportunity favourable, broke without cere· 
mony the treaty of neutrality, by attacking-the 
Angliſd quarters in the iſland of Se. Cbriſtopber 3, 


upon by King William and Queen Mary; as the 
grounds of declaring war againſt the Punch King 
in America. From this period, don to the 
treaty of Ania · Chugelle, both nations have 
kept up their claims, and by the laſt mentioned 
treaty; things were again redutred to heir old 
ſituation, by a poſitive declaration that the three 
iſlands /before-mbntiened, ſhouid ebe eſteemed 
neutral and, conſidered in that light, not to 
be ſettled by / either. nation. | By chat txtaty like» 
wiſe, a fourth iſlandowas addedpitouwhich the 
French had never laid any exprels -or direct 


claim before, and this was Nabagi Such were 
the regulations this treaty made, and ſuch the 
ſtare of things, or at leaſt ſuch the ſtate of thing 

ought 
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ought ta have been, at the opening of the late 
war. By the aint artielo of the peace ſigned at 
Paris, Fabruary 10, 1963, allithe three iſlands 
of Dominica, S.. Yincent 5; and Tabago, ere 
yielded in ſull and perpetual ſovertigaty to Great 
Britain, the iſland of &. Lucia being ceded by 
our gracious Sovereign to France, in exchange 
ſor the ifland! of Granada, which by the before 
mentioned.niat# Article, together with the Gre · 
nadines or Grenadillas, and all their dependeneies, 
are abſolutely, and for ever yielded to Greas Bri- 
ain. We will therefore, in order to ſbew what 
we have obtained in virtue of this peace, fart 
Leſeribe the three formerly nautral, which, are 
WH now; become Fritſb iſlande, and then cor 
| —— at large; the nature and. valug of 
the and, that were thus exchanged. 
Dou lies as it were in the bolom af all 
the French iſles, eight leagues north · weſt from 
Mantinias m abom the ſame diſtance, ſouth · eaſt 
from Gaadetoupe 3 having the three ſmall iſtands, 
called tbe: Syinty, which have been already: ge- 
ſexibodu between them i and at the: diſtapoe-of 
five leaguraifauthoucſt from Adayig alu The 
ande Dominicarbes ſteetched out from ſouth- 
eaſt eto nah · weſt, ſome what reſembling in its 
ſhape; a bent how. of which, the wind ward ſide 
may be vo H¶e eas the ſtring. It is a uery 
large fine iſland, at leaſt. twenty- eight Exg lib 
miles in length, and full thirteen of our miles in 
breadth; in circumfetence, about thirty leagues. 
It is not broken or intetſected by large inlets of 
* the 


LEW 
the ſea; as many others, botir of the larger ani 
leſſer of our-own and the  Frenchs Weſt - Indin 
iands/are, and. of courſe contains the mo 
ground. Some have judged, chat it is abou 
twice as big as Barbados, and the Frinch' eſteen 
it, to be near half the fize of artinume. + The 
air, except in-ſome places that are murſtry and 
over-grown with wood, is 'ptnerally- reputed 
wholſome, as a proof of which' the firſt Zwropean 
ho viſited it report, that it was at that time 
vety populeus, and trat che inhabitants wer 
the talleſt, beſt ſhaped, and at the ſume time 
the moſt robuſt, active, and warlike of all the 
Caribbet Indium. It may perhaps be thought 
an additional argument, in ſupport f the ah 
'brity of the air, that F. Labm ſaw MV Nrw 
here, who had lived With, and hack Why chil 
dren by Sir Thomiy Wirner our firſt governor 
in $7: Chriftophers, and this ſo late 10 f v 700, 
when the was upwards of one hutidre® years: of 
age. It is true; he ſays ſhe was bent double; dut at 
the ſame kime llews ber eyes were ill very 
<qofek; and that ſhe had moſt of her teeth . Thete 
in dd tbt, that When this iſlund walled; it 
win Une che reſt become fill mere heaehy, or 
eat to Hurbyvun bonſtitur ions. 
he fates oF ke eber dug ad moun- 
tamous, more eſpecially towW²rde the” fen fide, 
but Within Hind, there are may vich und fine 
vallies, and ſothe large and fat phrms! The de- 
clivities of the' hills are commonly gentle ſo as 


to facilitate their dene and the ſbll al moſt 
| every 
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chery where 4 deep black «mould, and thence 
very highly commended" for irs fertilty⸗ by the 
Spaniſh, Engliſh; and French; who have had de- 
caſion and opportunity to examme it x and up- 
on whoſe concurrent teſtimommes therefore, we 

may ſafely rely. It is excellentiy well wateredd, 
by at leaft thirty rivers, ſome, and particularly 
one of which, k very large and navigable for 
ſereral miles, the reſt very commodious for all 
the purpoſes of planting, and abounding with a 
variety of fine fiſh; Thete is a ſulphur moun- 
tain here, like that in Martinico, but not ſo high, 
and not far from the ſea, fiſe two hot ſprings, 
which upon trial, our countrymen have reported, 
to be as ſalutary in their effects as thoſe of Bath. 
In reſpett to its produce, it abounds with all 
the kinds of valuable timber; that are to be met 
with in any of the Me India iflands, and all of 
theſe ate excellent in their n kinds, as 
the French know by exp ; and have de- 
rived great benefit from them. The fruits like- 
wiſe, by their confeſſion, are ſuperior to thoſe 
in Martinico and Guadaloupe, Hogs both wild 
and tame are here in great plenty, as well as all 
forts of ſowla, and for what are called ground 
proviſions; ſuch as bananas, potatoes; tnanioc, 
from: hence the Caſſeda is made, which is the 
common bread of the Indians, Negroes, and even 
of the Europeans, none of the. iſlands produce 
better, and their pine apples are reputed to be 
extraordinary large and of the fineſt flavour, 
88 ſettlements made by the French upon the 

G coaſt, 
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paſt, were in all reſpects equal, if not ſuperice 
in their produce, to thoſe in any of their own 
iſlands. The Spaniſh writers, particularly Ovied, 
ſay, there are ſeveral ſafe. ports and convenient 
creeks ; the French for reaſons that may be eaſily 
gueſſed, poſitively aſſert there are no ports at all. 
But we know, that at the, north-weſt end of the 
iſland, there is a very deep, ſandy, ſpacious bay, 
well defended by the adjacent mountains, from 
moſt winds, which, from Prince Rupert s an- 
choring in it, when in theſe parts, has received 
his name, where our ar mament under Lord 
Cath:art, lay very com modiouſiy, and which 
was of great ſervice to our ſquadrons, in the 
courſe of the late v war. | Beſides s, it js out of all 
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ſon to doubt, char e e in this 
reſpe& will be difcoyercd, and, i chey. ate capa- 
ble of it improvec 1 

This iſland, was "6 ſc overed by Adical 2 
lumbus, on Sanden Re 3,1493. and from 
thence received the. name of Dominica. But 
except putting . a "few hogs v vgon. it, the Spaniards 
did little; more than gie it a name, and the na- 
tural ſtrength of the land with „the martial ſpi- 
rit of its inhabitants, rendered it early the prin- 
cipal retreat of the Caribbees. In 596, the Ear! 
of Cumberlard's ſquadron touched here ; it was 
then very well inhabited, and our countrymen 


appear 
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appear to have been kindly received, and cout- 
teouſly entertained by thoſe people. In 1606, 
the honourable Mr. George Percy, brother to the 
Earl of Northumberland, bound with. a ſupply 
of people to the colony of Virginia, came likes | 
wiſe hither. Thus it appears to have been well 
known to the Engliſh, long before the French 
had any thing to doin theſe parts, and therefore 
we need not wonder that this iſland as well as 
many others was inſerted in the Earl of Carliſle $ 
patent, or at its being conſtantly included in 
every commiſfion granted in ſucceeding times 
to the governors of Barbadoes. William, Lord 
Willugbby of Parbam, in purſuance of his in- 
ſtructions, ſent people to ſettle there, and ap- 
pointed a lieutenant goverhor, and upon ſome i in- 
juries done to the Exgliſb by the natives, he ſent 

an armed force there in 1668, by which they 
were obliged to ſubmit, and by.s a ſolemn inſtru- 
ment ſurrendered their iſtand to the Engliſh, and 
acknowledged themſelves ſübſees to the crown 
of Great Britain; which inſtrument as appears 
by the public) papers of the  iſfand of Barbadoes, 
was delivered to "Edward Littleton, Eſq; then 
his lordſhip' $ fecretary. 225 four year a after 
this (A. B. 1672) the French, firſt openly di- 
puted our Tight to this ifland, under pretence of 
a peace made by them wit the Indians i in. 1640, 
and as they alledged made at the ſame time by 
us. But the council of trade and plantations, 
by a letter. dated December the 11th, 1672, ac- 
quainted the governor of Barbadoes, that never 
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any ſuch treaty exiſted. Colonel Thomas War: 
ner, Ton to Sir Thomas Warner, by the Indian 
woman before-mentioned, continued lieutenant 
governor - thefe,' by commiſſion from the go- 
vernor of Burbadors, till the time of his death 
which happened in 1674. In the reign of King 
James II. after the concluſion of tlie before: 
mentioned treaty of neutrality with France, co- 
lonel Steue then lieutenant governor of Barbadees, 
afterwards Sir Edtoin'Sted?s of Stede-bill in the 
pariſh of Hartietfbam ih Kent, cauſed that treaty 
to be proclaimed here, as in an iſland dependant 
upon, or rathet᷑ comprehended within his govern- 
ment; and the following year burned the huts of 
fore Frenchmen who had ſettled on the coaſt, 
and ſeized a ſhip of the ſame nation, that was 
carrying on a trade, and had been cutting wood 
and taking in water without leave firſt obtained 
from the Engliſh. But King James having al 
tet wards ſigned an act of neutrality, in order to 
the ſettling all diſputes, by the ſame miniſters 
who had negoriated the treaty, in conſequence 
thereof ſent inſtruftions to that gentleman to 
tranſmit the foundations of his Majeſty's claim 
to this and the ret of the iſlands, inſerted in his 
commiſſion, Accordingly. in obedience to this 
inſtruction, after a*{trift enquiry made, and nu- 
merous depoſitions taken, ſuch a report, bearing 
date September 23, 1688, was actually ſigned ; 
from which, to uſe thar'gentlemah's own words, 
it did fully appear, that the crown of Britain had 
a ſole and undoubted right to this and the = 
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of the lands that then CY and conſtantly: had 
been inſerted in his commiſſion. After the 
_ of Ryſwic, . we reſumed pur claim, and 
attem pred to make a ſettlement. But then, as 
we are informed by P. Labat, the French burned 
gur huts, and obliged the, people to withdram, 
By the treaty of Aix-la-Chagelle- in 1748, this 
iſland was declared peutral.; and yet, though 
the French never claimed, or pretended to claim 
any right to or property in it, when it was reduced 
by « our forces under the command of Lord Roli 
in 1759, be found almoſt the whole Windward 
Coaſt ſettled by the French. But now in virtue 
of the late treaty, ſigned at Paris, as before has 
been mentioned, all cavils and diſputes are to- 
tally and for ever removed, and this iſland is 
abſolutely ceded and guarantied to the crown of 
Great Britain; ſo that our ancient rights are 
thereby fully and authentically acknowledged, 
and this iſle of Dominica, is as much a part of 
his Majeſty” s territories, as any other iſland we 
poſſels | in the Yet Indies. 
It is evident from the foregoing hiſtory, 
that notwithſtanding all the pretences of the 
French to diſintereſtedneſs in their oppoſition to 
to our claim, as if this proceeded ſolely from 
their good faith, in reſpect to their treaty with 
"the Indians, made during our domeſtic troubles, 
when the Engii 72 had no ſupport from home; 
their true and real deſign, was ſilently and ſur- 
reptitiouſly to occupy this iſland themſelves, as 
ſoon as it ſhould be in their power, At the be- 
G 3 ginning 
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ginning of this century, as we have ſeen, the na. ih 
tives were very numerous, and in that ſtate the 
French availed themſelves of their alliance, and 
as we ſhall ſee in another place fomented their 
hatred, and encouraged their expeditions againſt 
us, Which anſwered two ends, it rendered it im- 
practicable for our people to form any ſettle- 
ment except by force, and contributed to di- 
miniſh them as it expoſed thoſe Indians to our 
reſentment, By the cloſe of the century the 
French writers inform us theſe poor people were 
reduced to about two, or at moſt three thou- 
ſand ſouls, and at preſent there is not a tenth 
part of that number upon the iſland, The 
French who from their ſituation knew much bet- 
ter than we could do, the declining ſtate of the 
Caribbee nation, have been for forty years paſt, 
gradually ſettling along the Hindward Coaſt, ex- 
tending their plantations within land, and, if the 
the laſt war had not given us an opportunity to 
prevent them, would moſt certainly have exe- 
cuted their project, notwithſtanding their alli 
ance with the Indians, notwithſtanding our claim 
ſolemaly. acknowledged by thoſe Indians with 
which they were, well-acquainted, and notwith- 
ſtanding their ſeveral treaties of neutrality, We 
may cherefore, conſidering things in this light, 
look upon the acquiſition of the iſland of Domi- 
nico, as an actual conqueſt from the French, and 
the ſtate of their plantations, though not very 
large or conſiderable, will ſufficiently enable us 
do judge of the value of this country, ſince they 


3 ſhew 
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ſhew us, that ſugar, cotton, coffee, cacao, _ 
indeed every thing, that either they or we have 
been able to raiſe, in any of the other iſlands, 
may be produced in large quantities as well as 
in the higheſt degree of perfection here z and, 
if we conſider the ſize and the ſituation of this 
ile, compared either with their poſſeſſions or 
with our own, we may eaſily eſtimate the ſuture 
worth of this country, if properly cultivated by 
our countrymen abroad, and the intereſts of thoſe 
planters vigorouſly and conſtantly attended to by 
government at home, 

But it may poſſibly be ſurmized, that its ſitua» 
tion, as it is before deſcribed, is rather a circum- 


ſtance that may be liable to objection, than any 


object of commendation, as great danger and 
dificulty may be ſrom thence apprehended in the 
ſettling it. Upon a ſtrict review however, theſe 
dangers and difficulties, which ſome have thought 
alarming, will not appear to be ſo very great. 
In the firſt place, we have already troops in that 
part of the world which upon our evacuating 
our preſent conqueſts, will be ſuffic ient to oc- 
cupy it. As for the Indian; there is no need 
of removing them, they may fot the preſent, 
without the leaſt prejudicè to our people, have 
a convenient diſtriẽt of land allotted to them; 
in which, by prudent management and mild treat- 
ment, they may in raiſing ſtock and in other 
things, be made very uſeful to the new colony, 
as for a century paſt they have been to the French 
in Mariinico, who will feel and regret their loſs. 
G 4 le 
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may be very proper o on our firſt eſtabliſhment 
allot ſmall plantations, to ſuch ſoldiers, and 
If they could be found, larger ſhares, to. ſuch of- 

ficers, as haye families os are inclined 1 to ſettle 
upon the iſland, and to afford them every kind 
of encouragement, that may increaſe their num- 
ber, as thoſe people would be moſt willing, as 
well as able to defend their property. Numbers 
of our countrymen” ſettled in, St. Euftatia,. St, 
Croiz, © and at Cape Wfaqutpe, might be invited 
to return upon advantageous terms into the ter- 


ritories of their natural Sovereign. A form of 


government modelled upon thoſe of our other 
iſlands, guarded againſt the acquiſition, by all- 
graſping individuals, of large quantities « of un- 
Tertled and uncuſtivated land, with thoſe reſtric- 
tions, that take Place i in Barbadoes, for the con- 
ſtant maintenance | of a a numerous and well diſci- 
plined militia, and uch other improvements, 
as thoſe who are the beſt 5 judges of theſe matters 
may ſuggeſt, couſd not fail of drawipg thither, 
and that too in a ſhort time, a ſufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants, and with the help of regular 
fortifications, and ; a competent military, force ſo 
Jong as it ſhould | remain neceſſary, with the aſ- 
cke of of a {mall .naval ſtrength, would in a 
very.f fhort pace, f render | the iſland ſecure, and 
this alone would be ſufficient to render it flou- 
riſhing, which once effected, would attract ſtill 
greater numbers thither, in hopes of bettering 
their fortunes. We are the rather induced to 
hope this, becauſe many inſtances might be 
3 given, 
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iven, where - with much leſs. e 
den poight, be pforded dere 2nd fax en- 
rity, they have been tempted. to ſeat themſelyes 
in other, places, and this too under. the preca- 
rious protection of foreign potentates, and with 
manifeſt prejudice to the interęſts of their mo · 
ther country, BRITAIN: 5 nel 
If the old poſſeſſors of Dominica, the Toda, 
barely aſhſted by che, papural' ſtrengh of the 
country, , While they were at all numerous, were 
able to preſerve their freedom apd independency, 
ſurrounded as they. were wich enemjes on every 
ide, ſurely vnder: an attentive and prudent. go · 
vernment,. adyantageous to every ſettlement. 
but abſolutely neceſſary ; in a new colony, the 
Britiſb inhabitants ſettling here, might be very 
ſoon put into a condition to protect themſelves. 
Under ſuch a government, the ſew remaining 
Indians, as has been already ſuggeſted, but which 
can never be too frequently inculcateg, would 
find themſelves as much at their eaſe and der 
ive more aſſiſtance from it, than they ever did 
from the French, and of conſequenee hecome 
more attached to itp intereſt. This paſſiþly, if 
viſely managed, might induce them to diſco- 
ver that mint, for which the iNand: has been al- 
ways famous, which the Exgliſb believe. from 
tradition, and report, to, be ver; but which 
the French very well know. tg be gold; and, 
though very probably it may not be tapedient 
to open it, yet the knowledge of it could not 
do us any hurt, and the very fame of it, might 
invite 
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invite people, and in time poſſibly do us good. 
In caſe of a war, with the apprehenſions of which 
ſome people fright themſelves, this new acqui- 
ſition would moft certainly be in no danger, for 
beſides the immediate aſſiſtance it might receive 
from Barbadoes, while we retain our ſuperiority 
at ſea, a reſpectable ſquadron upon the firſt ap- 
| ce of a rupture, might be ſent to Prince 
Rupert's bay, with a force ſufficient to quiet 
the fears of the inhabitants. But, if as is much 
more probable, ſuch an event be at great diſ. 
tance, the iſland in that time will be fully ſci. 
tled, and from its extent and fortifications out 
of all jeopardy, from any ſudden invaſion, and 
in that ſtate would ſerve as a place of arms, and 
the rendezvous of our forces, from all parts of 
the Wes Indies, when from the nature of its fi 
tuation the whole of the French commerce mult 
inſtantly become precarious, and all their ſettle- 
ments in a very ſhort ſpace, be entirely at our 
mercy. A circumſtance, which as we ſhall here. 
after have occaſion to remark, the French in 
the Mat- Indies, who in this reſpect are the beſt 
Judges, have always foreſeen; and n very 
juſtly dreaded. ' 

We come now to the iland of A Vincent, 
which. lies between five and fix leagues ſouth- 
weſt from /. Lucia; twenty-three - ſouth-welt 
from - Martinito ; thirty · ſix ſouth from Domi- 
nica'; thirty weſt by ſouth ſrom Barbadoes ; and 
ſeventeen. north-eaſt from Granada, Being thus 


ſituated, directly to the let ward of Barbados, 
it 
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it may in a few hours be reached from thence, 
and is at the ſame time ſo ſeated, as to cover 
and connect the ſmall iſlands that lie between it 
and Granada. It is ſaid by de Laet, to have a 
great reſemblance to the iſland of Ferro, which 
is one of the Canaries; but this is to be under- 
ſtood of the aſpect of the country, rather than 
of its ſhape; It is from ſouth to north, about 
twenty-four of our miles in length, nd abour 
half as many in breadth, ſixty, or it may be 
ſomething more in circumferengh. In point of 
ſize, it is rather bigger than Antigua, if not 
larger, at leaſt as large as Barbadoes, ſomewhat 
ſmaller than St. Lucia, and much about two 
thirds of the bigneſs of Dominica. It is neceſ- 
ſary to ſtate its ſituation and extent circumſtan- 
tially, not only to ſhew its importance more 
certainly, as well as more clearly, but alſo as 
we may have occaſion to have recourſe to this 
account, when we come to ſpeak of that neutral 
ile that we have ceded. The warnith of the 
climate, is ſo tempered by the ſea breezes, that 
it is looked upon as very healthy and agreeable, 
and on the eminencies which are numerous the 
ar is rather cool, nh h 
The ſoil is wonderſully fertile; tho“ the coonery 
is hilly,” and in ſome places mountainous. But 
amongſt the former, there are very pleaſant val- 
lies, and at the bottom of the latter, ſome ſpa- 
cious and luxuriant plains. No iſland of the ſame 
extent is better watered, for from the moun- 
tains there deſcend rivers, and leſſer ſtreams 
_— 


hat there are hardly any marſhes, and no ſtand. 


coffee, indigo, cacao, anotta, and very fine to- 
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tun on both-ſides from almoſt every hill. Then 
are ſeyeral fine ſprings at a ſmal} diſtance fron 
the ſea, and the ſlopes are ſo eaſy and regular, 


ing waters in the ifle. There are here grea 
quantites of fine timber, and excellent fruit 
trees, ſome peculiar to this iſland. It abound; 
with wild ſugar-canes, from which the native 
make a very pleaſant liqour z, corn, rice, and al 
ſorts of graund proviſion, are raiſed in plenty, 
and with little trouble, In the ſouth, part d 
the iſland, where the French have, raiſed ſong 
ſpacious and flouriſhing ſettlements z they have 


bacco. They likewiſe raiſe abundance of cattle 
and poultry, and ſend from, thence lignum vita, 
and other kinds of timber to. Markinico, where 
they are employed in building houſes, and in 
their fortifications. , The rivers. are ſtored with 
various kinds of freſh fiſn, and the ſea near its 
coaſts abounds with thoſe proper to that ele- 
ment. Here are alſo both land and water fow| 
in plenty. We may therefore from theſe ſpeci- 
mens collect, that if this country were thorough- 
Iy and reguilarly cultivated, it would in reſpect 
to its produce, be very little if. at all inferior, 
0 any of the iſlands that we already poſſels ; 
more eſpecially, if we conſider; that it; has many 
commodious bays; on the north-weſt and ſouth- 
weſt ſides, with abundance of convenient creeks, 


and good anchoring ground on every fide. At 


the ſouthern extremity there is a deep, ſpacious, 
ſandy 
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andy bay, called in the old charts the bay of. 
$1. Antonio, where ſhips of large ſize may lie 
very ſafely and comtnodiouſly, and when. it is 
better and more thoroughly known, other ad- 
vahtages may probably be diſcouered, for hi- 
therto we have no good deſcription of it by. any 
Engliſh writer, and the French take cars wo ve 

preſent it, as an inſignificant diſagreeable.delarcs . 

The Spaniards beſtowed the name it has ever 
born upon this iſland, becauſe they diſcoverech 
t upon the twenty-ſerond of Januam, which is 
St. Vincents day in their Calendar, but it does 
appear they were ever properly ſpeaking in 
eſfon of it, the Indians being very nume« 
s here, on account of its being the rende 
vous of their expeditions to. the continent. l 
was frequently viſited by the Zzg/iþ in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, when they had their 
northern and Guiana ſettlements in view, which 
was the teaſon of its being inſerted in the Earl 
of Carkſte*s' patent, 'who certainly intended fers 
ting alf the iſlands therein mentioned: and might 
poſſtbly ti ve æffected i, i dur evil: wert had 
not interfered: In a littie time uſter the teſtora- 
tion, when that Eatl's patent was ſurrendered / 
King Cbarles II. granted to Franci, Lond: Hil; 
loug by of Parham; a commiſſion to beGovernas. 
and Captain General of ' Barbadpds. and 2allithe 
Leeward Mandi, ' which he held tp bis death 
and being loſt in a ſtorm going olan expeditiom 
againſt the Dutch, towards the latter end of the 


1 of Fuly 1666, the King-way pleaſed ras .; 
grant 
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grant the like commiſſion, to his brother Willian, 
Lord Willoughby, who was very careful in main 
taining the rights of his government, which in- 
duced him in 1668 to ſend: a force thither; 
when as P. du Tetre very frankly owns, he r. 
eſtabliſhed the Eng/iÞ government, which: the 
Indians had rejected, and obliged thoſe of 5: 
Vincents as well as of Dominica, to acknowledg: 1 
themſelves e to the crown of Gree Bri oy 
tam. 7p thi 
In bras King: Cod 2 fit to divice I. 
theſe governments, and by a new commiſſion 
appointed Lord Vilonxbiy Governor of Barbe“ 

does; St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Dominica ; 
Witham Stapleton - being appointed Governor of ö 
the other Leeward Mer, and this ſeparation bas ; 
U 
t 
] 


ſubſiſted ever ſince, the ſame iNNayds being con- 
ſtantly inſerted, in every new governor's patent. 
On the demiſe of Lord Willoughby, Sir Jonathan 
Alkins, was appointed Governors; of Barbadees 
and the reſt of theſe illands, and ſo continued 
till 1680, When he was: fucceeded by Sir Richard 
Duttom who being ſent for into. England in 1685, 
appointed Colonel Eutvin Suede Lieutenant Go- 
vernor;-who vigoroufty aſſerted our rights by ap- 
pointing Deputy Governors' for the other iflands; ; 
and partieulatly ſent Captain T&ple* hither, to 
prevent the French from wooding and watefing, 
without our permiſſion, to which they had been 
encouraged, by the inattention of the former 
governors, perſiſting ſteadily in this eohduct, 


till it was ſignified to him, as we” have had: oc- 
caſion 
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aſion to remark. before, that the King had. 


gned an act of neutrality, and that commiſ- 
Foners were appointed, by the, two courts, to 


ſettle all differences relatiye tig theſe ilands. 
Some years after, a ſhip from Guinea, with 
a large cargg of Qlaves,. was either wreaked. or 
run on ſhore upon the iſland. of St. Vincent, in- 
to the -wopgs ad mountains of which. Stent 
numbers of. the Negroes eſcaped. Here --whe- 
ther willingly or unwillingly is a little incertain, 
the Indians ſuffered them to remain, and partly 
by the acceſſion of run, away ſlaves from Barha- 
des, partly by the children they had by the In- 
dian women, they very numerous; ſo 
that about the beginning of the curtent century. 
they conſtrained. the Indians to retire inta the 
north; welt, part of the iſland. Theſe peqple as 
may be reaſonably fuppoſed, were, much diſla- 
tisfied. with this treatment, and complained, of 
it occaſionally, . both to the Exglib and to the 
French, that came to wood and water amongſt 
them. The latter, at length ſuffered themſrl ves 
to be prevailed. upon, to attack theſe invaders. 
in the cauſe of their old allies; and from a per- 
ſualign bat they, ſhould, find More diffculty in 
7 mth, theſe Negra in caſe they were 
ſuffered, x9 ſtrengthen themſclues, than wich the 
Indians... After, much, deliberations) in che year. 
719, they, carve with a conſiderable. force from 
Marlinico, and landing without much oppoſi- 
tion, began to burn the Negroes .buts,; and de- 
roy. their plantatiq;s, bares that the [v- 
dians 
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dians would have attacked them in the moun. 
tains, which if - they: had done, the Blacks hal Wl mer 
| Probably been extirpated, or forced to ſubmit ſpri 

and become faves: But either from fear c - 
poliey, the rdians did nothing. and. the N. 
grver ſallying in the night, und retreating id 
inacceſſible placcs in the day, deftroyed fo thary 
of the Franck (wnongt whom was Mr. Pauli, 
Major 06: Mariinique,) whiy commanded then) 
that they! werd forte t6'retire; When by thi ll «4 
experiment, they were convinced that force ill « 
would not db, they rat retdutſe to fair means, 
and by dint of fer ſuaſtend and preſents, patched 
up 2 peace with the Nigroch as well is the I 
Gans, from which they r8ceived great advantage. 

- | Things:were im th ſituation, When Captain 
Uring, came with u comſiderable armament, 
to take poſſeſſion of St. Lucin and this iſland, 
in virtue of a grant from our late Sovereigi 
King Cunge I. to the late Duke of N. 
of which we ſhalt have Gctaſion to tail 
hereafter, * When the French had diſlod ged this 
gentleman, by a ſuperior force, from . Enid 
he ſent Captiin Braithwaite, to try what could 
be done, at the iſland; of 82. Vincent, im which 
he way dt ata mbre ſczeceftful. as will beft 
appear from thut gentle man's repott to Mr. 
ring which as it contains ſeveral curious cir: 
cumſtansth, relative to the ctzuntry aud to cht 
two independant: nations who then inhabited it, 
belongs properly to this ſubject, and cannor but 
prove entertaining 10 the render. Ihe papet 
Lea tf | W 
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;s without date, but it appears f rom Mr. Uring's 
memoirs, that this eee, in the 
ſpring-0 of the — i nn 
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In pyſuance of a reſolution i in — and 
«your. order for ſo doing the day you ſailed 
« with his Grace's colon) for Antego, I ſailed 
«with the Griffin loop, in company with his 
« Majeſty" s hip the Vinchelſea to St. Vincent. 
„We made the iſland that night, and next 
« morning ruß along ſhore, andſaw ſeveral 

* Indian huts, but as yet no Indians came off 
to us, nor could we get aſhore to them, by 
« reaſon there was no ground to anchor in. 
« Towards the evenings. two Indian. came on 
4 board and told us, we. might anchor in a 
ebay to lee ward, and when we were at anchor, 
they would bring their general on board. 
Here we came to an anchor. in deep water, 
« and yery dangerous for the loop. One whom 
* they called General came on board, with ſe⸗ 
4, yeral others, to the number of twenty two. 
4 1 entertained them very handſomely, and 
« thade the chief ſome. trifling, preſents, but 
*"foundhe 1 was a per ſon of n cogſequence, | 
«and. that chey called him Chief, ta get ſome | 
* preſent from me. Here two of the Indian, 11 
« were ſo drunk they would not go aſhore, but | 
e ſtay'd on board ſome days, aud were well 
* * After this, little winds and great 

H * curents 
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curents drove us off for ſeveral days ; but 
« at laſt we came to an anchor in a ſpacious 
« bay, to leeward of all the iſland, the dravght 
„ of which I ordered to be taken by our ſur- 
« veyor, for your better under ſtanding the 
e place, being the only one, where a ſettle. 
* ment could be made. The ſhip and loop 
c were ſcarce come to an anchor, before the 
«* ſtrand of the ſhore was covered with Indian; 
« and amongſt them we could diſcover a white, 
„who proved to be a Frenchman. I took 
« Captain Heatfor in the boat with'me, with a 
« Frenchman, and immediatel) went aſhore. 
« As ſoon as I came amongſt them, I aſked 
« why*they appeared all armed? For every 
„man had cutlaſſes, ſome had muſquets, pil- 
* tols, bows, and arrows Ce. They with 
« very little ceremony incloſed me, and carried 
* me up the country, about a mile, over a 
& little riwulet, where I was told I was to ſ& 
their general. 1 found him, ſitting amidſt 4 
„guard of about a; hundred [udiany, thoſe 
« neareſt, his perſon had all muſquets, the reſt 
t bos and arrows, and great ſilence. He or- 
« dered me a feat, and a Frenchman ſtood it 
« his right-hand, for an interpreter : he de- 
„ manded-of me, what brought me into his 
„ country, and of what nation? I told him 
« FEnglifh, and J was put in to wood and water, 
4 as not caring to ſay any thing elſe before the 

©. Frenchmen , but told him if he would be 
. « plead to come on board our 1888 I would 
| „ Jeave 
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„leave Englifbmen in hoſtage for him, and thoſe 
«. he: ſhould bo pleaſed to bring with him; but 
J could not prevail with him, either to come 
% on. board or ſuffer me to have wood and 
1 water. He ſaid, he was informed we were 
4 come to force x ſettlement, and we had no 
other way to remove that jealouſy, but to 
« get under ſail. As foon as I found what in- 
* fluence the \Frenchman's company had upon 
+ them, I took my leave after making ſuch 
© replies, as I thought proper, and returned 
to my boat, under a guard. When I came to 
4 the ſhore, I found the guard there were in- 
« creaſed by a number of Negroes, all armed 
« with fuzees. I got in my boat, without any 
« any injury, and went on board to Captain 
'* Orme and told him my ill ſucceſs,” | | 
% Immediately after I ſent on ſhore, the 
«* floop's boat with a mate, with rum, beef, 
« and bread, &c. with ſome cutlaſſes, and or- 
* dered a Frenchman who went with the mate, 
to defire the guard ta conduct them to their 
general, and to tell him that tho? he denied 
* me the common good of water and a little 
'* uſeleſs wood; nevertheleſs I had ſent him 
«* ſuch refreſhments, as our ſhips afforded. 
* Our people found the Frenchman gone, and 
that then the Indian general ſeemed pleaſed, 
and received what was ſent him, and in re- 
turn ſent. me bows and arrows.” | 
Our people had not been long returned, 
but their general ſent a canoe with two chief 
H 2 „ Indians, 
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* Jadians, who ſpoke very good French, 9 
* thank me for my preſents, and to aſk par 


don for his refuſing me wood and water, and 


e aſſured me I might have what I pleaſed, and 
&* they had orders to tell me, if 1 pleaſed to 
* go aſhore again, they were to remain boſtagy 
„ for my civil treatment. I ſent them on board 
* the man of war, and with Captain Waiſa 
* went on ſhore. | I was well received, and con- 
« ducted as before. But now: I found. the bro- 
«* ther of the chief of the Neprves,. was arrived 
« with five hundred Negroes, moſt armed with 
„ fuzees. They told my interpreter, they wet: 
aſſured we were come to force a ſettlement, 
* or elſe they would not have denied me what 
© they never before denied any Exgliſb, vit. 
„ wood and water. But, if I pleafed, I might 
* take in what I wanted under a guard. Find. 
ing them in ſo good a humour, I once more 
introduced the deſire I had to entertain them 
on board our ſhips, and with ſome difficult), 
«« prevailed with them, by leaving Capt. Watſon 


on ſhore under their guard, as a hoſtage. | 


carried them on board the King's ſhip, where 
% they were well entertained by Captain Orne, 
* who gave the Indian general a fine ſuzee 
e of his own, and to the chief of the Ne 
« groes ſomething that pleaſed him. Captain 
Orne aſſured him of the friendſhip of the 
© King of England, &c.. The Negroe chief 


e ſpoke excellent French, and gave anſwers with 


the French com n Afterwards I cat. 
« ried 
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« after opening their hearts with- wine, for they 
« ſcorned to drink rum, I thought it a good 
« time to tell them my commiſſion, and what 
« brought'me upon their coaſt. They told me 
« jt was well I had not mentioned it aſhore, 


« that it was impoſſible ; the Dutch had before 
« attempted it, but were glad to retire, They 
« likewiſe told me two French floops had the 
„day before we came, been amongſt' them, 
gave them arms and ammunition, and aſſur- 
ed them of the whole force of Martinico for 
« their protection againſt us. They told them 
« alſo that they had drove us from St. Lucia, 
« and that now we were. come to endeavour to 
« force a ſettlement there, and notwithſtanding 
« all our ſpecious pretences, when we had 
power, we ſhould enſlave them, but declared 
they would truſt no Europeans, that they 
«* owned themſelves under the protection of the 
« French, but would as ſoon oppoſe their ſet- 
i tling amongſt them, or any act of force from 
* them, as us, as they had lately given an ex- 
„ ample, by killing ſeveral ; and they further 
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« French ever got in their favour again, but 
« they reſolved never to put it in their power, 
or any European to hurt them. They ad- 
« viſed me, to think what they ſaid was an 
act of friendſhip. This being all I could get 
from them, I diſmiſſed them, with ſuch pre- 
H 3 ﬆ ſents 


« ried them on board the Duke's loop, and 


«. for their power could not have protected me; 


told me, it was by very large preſents, the 


| 
| 
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& ſents ay his grace. ordered for that ' ſervice, 
« with a diſcharge of cannon, and received i 
& return, as regular vollies of ſmall ſhot, as 
* ever heard, In the night, the Hincbelſe 
* drove from her anchors, which as ſoon as 
perceived, and had received Captain Haiſa 
* from the ſhore, I got under ſail and ſtood 
«© tothe man of war.” 


There is | nothing ſaid in this paper, that can 
Jead us in any tolerable degree, -to compute the 
numbers either of the Negroes or the Indians, but 


Captain Uring in his map of the Mei- Indie, 


probably from the beſt accounts he could collect 
ſays that together they made about twelve hun- 
dred. In ſpite of the aſſurances they gave him, 
and notwithſtanding the attempts which the 
French had made to deſtroy them, it was not 
long before they ſuffered ſome of that nation 
to ſettle about the great bay, in the ſouth par 
of the iſland, from whence in the ſpace of about 
ſixteen years, they gradually ſpread along the 
coaſt, till at length they fixed themſelves in 
every bay, and at the mouth of every river, al- 
moſt throughout the iNand, In the year 1735 


it appeared by an authentic report, that was 


then made to the government of Barbagoes, 
that according to the beſt information, which 
could be at that juncture obtained, there were 
about ſix hundred French, four thouſand Indians, 
and ſix thouſand Negroes in S. Vincents. But it 
any credit be due to the reports, that have been 
lince recieved from maſters of ſhips who have 

frequented 
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eden the N- Indies, hoſtilities having 
ſome time after broke out between the Indians 


and the Negroes, they have carried on for ſe- 


veral years a moſt cruel and continual war 
againſt each other; in which ſo many have 
been Main, that it is thought both nations 
ure at this time very much decreaſed in 
their numbers. This diſſentiön between them, 


muſt have been very advantageous of courſe to 


the Frenth, who have gone on ſcttling, plant- 
ing, cutting timber, and raiſing every kind of 
Weſt- India commodity, except ſugar, and car- 
rying on a very lucrative trade to their other 
iſlands, in which a number of floops have been 
employed, while under colour of protecting 
their allies, the inhabitants of our colonies have 
been excluded from all the benefits they formerly 
received from this iſland, at leaſt in a great mea- 
fure, for it muſt be nevertheleſs acknowledged 
whenever either the Indians or the Neproes have 
had it in their power, they have traded as rea- 
dily, and afforded their aſſiſtance as willingly to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain as to the French, 
Thus the reader has feen the hiſtory of St. Vin- 
cent and its inhabitants, both Indians and Negroes, 
as truly and as ſuccin&tly ſer down, as it could 
be obtained, and upon this it my not be amiſs 
to make a ſew general remarks. _ 

The Caribbee” Indians, and the independent 
Negroes, ought from principles of policy as well 
as juſtice to loſe nothing by their change of pro- 
tectors. The Britiſh government will certainly 
preſerve to them all that they have hitherto en- 
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Joyed, r reſtore peace between them, and by giv. 
ing them ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of their lit. 

tle dwellings, acquire a number of new and 
uſeful ſubjects, which in all countries, and in 
theſe eſpecially, are of more conſequence than 
extent of territory, It is well known, that the 
Indians are very adroit in raiſing poultry, as 
well as in many other reſpects, when treated 
with lenity and indulgence z as the Negroes are 
in cultivating all kinds of ground proviſions, a 
well as in fowling, hunting, and fiſhing. By 
theſe employments ta which, they are naturally 
addicted, as well as by many others, they have 
been for a long ſeries of years, as the inhabitants 
of our plantations well know, very ſerviceable 
to the French, who took care to reward their 
ſervices with ſuch things as were moſt agree- 
able to them; and which, no doubt, will be 
as well received from us, Their aſſiſtance in theſe 
reſpects as it may facilitate the ſpeedy eſtabliſh- 
ment of a compact and reſpectable body of Britiſh 
ſettlers, by diminiſhing their otherwiſe neceſſary 
attention to theſe and ſuch like ſmaller concerns, 
would be exceedingly beneficial to a new colony, 
and when they ſhall have experienced the juſ- 
tice, moderation, and equity of a Rritiſþ govern- 
ment, they will not only be reconciled to, but 
become ſenſible alſo of their being gainers by 
the alteration, and fram thence became tho- 
roughly attached to our intereſts, as finding 
them inſeparably and perpetually blended with 
their own, N 


[15] 
If it ſhould be objected, that their former 
conduct ſeems however to ſhew the contrary ; 
the anſwer is equally eaſy and deciſive. The 
circumſtances of things by which that was occa- 
ſioned, are now entirely changed, and as it is 
an invariable maxim with the Indians, to adhere 
to the ſtrongeſt, they will certainly quit the 
French, when they ſce they have made no ſcru- 
ple of quitting them. On the other hand, the 
Negroes 'are ever true to their own intereſts, 
without being at all ſlow in apprehending them, 
and if they receive the like or greater encourage- 
ments from Britiſh ſubjects, for their voluntary 
aſſiſtance in bringing proviſions, felling timber, 
(Fe. than they did from the French, they will 
moſt certainly prefer freedom with theſe advan- 
tages, to what muſt otherwiſe certainly prove 
their laſt reſource, leaving the iſland retiring to 
and remaining amongſt the French, and ſubmit- 
ting to them, and ſo gradually becoming ſlaves. 
If theſe reaſons are not ſufficient to convince, 
let us have recourſe to facts. Our countrymen 
in Jamacia, have felt no inconveniences, but 
quite the contrary (ſince thoſe people are now 
regarded as making a part of the ſtrength of 
that iſland) from the peace they made with 
theit free Negroes. Beſides, we ſee that not wich- 
ſtanding the profeſſions both of the Indians and 
the Negroes in this very iſland, they have actu- 
ally allowed the French to ſettle amongſt them, 
and to raiſe very fine plantations ; and, if the 
French lived in peace and with ſecurity amongſt 
them, without any regular eſtabliſnment, or force 
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to protect them, why with the aſſiſtance of 
both, may not we? There is no doubt, that 
a competent. military force muſt be ſent to 
protect our firſt eſtabliſhments, and as aſſiſtance 
may be derived from Barhadoes at any time in 
the ſpace of a few hours, theſe people can never 
be formidable to a Britiſh colony, though by x 
wiſe and prudent ad miniſtration, they may be 
made very ſubſervient and uſeful to it, more 
eſpecially, when our taking poſſeſſion of this 
country is ſo clear and inconteſtable a proof of 
our ſuperiority, - an argument of all others the 
moſt concluſive to theſe people, and by the opi- 
nion of which alone, they were for half a-century 
paſt attached to. the French, and not from any 
prediliction in favour of that nation. | 

But even ſuppoſing, which however. it is un- 
juſt to ſuppoſe, there were ſtill any weight in 
this objection. The evil is not without the 
reach of remedy ; for the Indians may be re- 
moved to one end of the iſland, and the Negroes 


left at the other. If even this ſhould not be. 


judged ſufficient, the Indians may be tranſported 
to their countrymen in Dominica, which coun- 
try being ſo much larger, and having but very 
few Indians in it, they could not then be very 
dangerous 3 or if this expedient ſhould not be re- 


liſhed, the Indians in this iſland and in Dominica, 


may be ſent into ſome of the iſlands in the Gra- 
nadillas, which they now frequently viſit, and 
where they might live in their own way, under 
our protection, and at ſuch. a diſtance from the 
French, as to remove all kinds of n of 
their 
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their being excited by them to give, us any kind 
of diſturbance. The Negroes by this diminu- 


tion of ſtrength, would be leſs able and perhaps 


leſs inclined, to riſk the advantages they might 
derive from our protection, for the, miſeries of 
lavery, or the chance of being ſold to the Sp 
niards, to work in their mines, the evil in the 
world, of which (and with great juſtice) they 
are moſt apprehenſive, | 


This in itſelf, from the foregoing deſcription, 


appears unqueſtionably to be a very fine and 
fertile iſland, All the ancient and of courſe un- 
biaſſed relations we have of it by authors of 
every. nation, Spaniſh, French, agd Dutch, as 
well as our own, concur in this aſſertion. The 
number of inhabitants who lived ſolely upon its 
produce, and yet were ſo far from being ſtraitned 


for apy of the neceſſaries of life, that they were 


always in a condition to ſupply ſtrangers with 
whatever they wanted, is a concurrent proof 
of this, ſo that conſidered ſimply in this point 
of view, our eſtabliſhing our ancient rights to 


St. Vincent by the late peace, ought to be con- 


ſidered as a very valuable acquiſition. Nor is 
this at all diminiſhed by its having inhabitants 
upon it, but quite the contrary, ſince they may 


have ſpace enough to purſue their former man - 


ner of living, without any prejudice to our ſet- 
tlements, for the reaſons that have been already 
given; and, therefore, if this can be brought 
about, it will be a great additional advantage; 
as it may poſſibly afford us the means of dif- 
covering, how blacks may be rendred active. and 

induftiious 
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induſtrious who are not flaves. In the mean 
time it is, as we have already obſerved, a very 
. convincing proof of its being both a wholeſome 
and a fruitful country, for otherwiſe the Indian; 
might eaſily have quitted it, to retire to their 
countrymen in Dominica ; or the Negroes, if 
they had thought they could have exchanged it 
for the better, might without any great difficulty 
have poſſeſſed themſelves at leaſt in part of &. 
Lucia; and that neither of theſe nations were in- 
clined to the taking ſuch 'a ſtep, ſeems to be a 
- concluſive argument, that they preferred this 
to any other iſland, and. whatever their motives 
for that might be, thoſe motives are certainly 
favourable with reſpect to the idea we ought to 
form of this country, and ſo far ought to weigh 
with us, not to think lightly of it, or in any 
degree to induce a perſuaſion that the French, 
from their knowledge of both iſlands, choſe to 
leave us the worſt, 

We may be the more clearly convinced of 
the reality of this obſcrvation, by adverting 
to the certain, indeed to the avowed deſign of 
the French, which was gradually to ſeize and 
| occupy all theſe iſlands, not only with a view to 
benefit themſelves, but alſo at the ſame time to 
ſtraiten and diftreſs us. We may therefore re- 
gard the recovering our right to and poſſeſ- 
ſiqn of St. Vincent as well as we before remarked 
in reſpect to Dominica, in the light of an ac- 
tual conqueſt from the French, as much as if 


we had retained any other of their iſlands. For 
by 
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by our poſſeſſing S/. Vincent, we plainly de- 


prive them of all the ſettlements they had 


made there, of the produce of thoſe ſettlements, 


which was already ſettled between this and their 


other iſlands, which was contipually increaſing, 


and conſequently adding to their wealth and 


ſirength. We have alſo deprived them of their. 


Indian and Negroe allies, who by this ceſſion 
become inconteſtibly our ſubjects, which is not 
only a loſs to them, but a benefit to us. Add to 


al this, that we deprive them of the power, 
which in conſequence of their plantations upon 


the iſland, and the protection they gave to the 
Indians and Negroes therein, they had acquired 
of diſturbing our colonies, and diſtreſſing our 
navigation, which they never failed to do to 
the greateſt degree poſſible. This is of ſo much 
the greater conſequence, as though theſe hard- 
ſhips in time of peace, in dire& violation of 
treaties, and more eſpecially of the laſt treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, were ſufficiently known and 
felt, and became thereby the foundation of re- 
peated complaints ; yet for the ſake of main- 
taining peace, and the apprehenſions of enter- 
ing into an expenſive war, on diſputes that were 
thought in compariſon with that expence of lit- 
tle conſequence, our ſubjects entertained ſmall 
hopes of redreſs. The caſe is now quite altered 

this illand is become perpetually and inconteſti= 
bly ours, and the French have no colour or pre- 


tence, 


— 
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and of the advantages ariſing from the trade, 
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tence for reviving, or will be ever ſuffered to 
revive any ſuch practices again. 

But even this, though a. great deal, is not all 
that may be ſaid, and ſaid with truth, upon 
this ſubject. By the acquiſition of &. Vincent, 
we have likewiſe gained a perpetual check upon 
the French iſlands, and particularly on that of 
St. Lucia which is ceded to them. There can 
be no meaſures taken there, of which we 
may not have immediate notice, and if we con- 
ſider the ſituation of this iſland in reſpect to 
that, and the reſt of the French illands, now 
that Granada and all its dependencies are be- 
come ours, it is allo apparent we may from 
thence eſtabliſh a cruize, by which they will 
be effectually blocked up, or at leaſt de- 
prived of all commerce, in caſe of a future 
war. Nor is it much to the purpoſe to ob- 
ject, that poſſibly the bays in this ifland may 
not be convenient for a large ſquadron, ſince 
ia reality, our ſquadrons avoid as much as poſ- 
fible coming into or continuing long in bays 
however commodious, for many and thoſe alſo 
very juſt. reaſons; nor does experience evince, 
that our naval armaments have hitherto ſuffered 
much from the want of ſuch conveniencies, to 
which when wanted moſt, that is in the Hur- 
ricane months, they would hardly truſt, and 
from which dangerous ſtorms they will, for 
the future, have a conſtant and ſafe retreat, in 
the ports of Granada. It may alſo ſerve us for 
a place of arms, to which forces may be tranſ- 
| porte d 
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gen ver the othet iſlands, and baked | 
for any future expedition. 
aer tes to cover and connect all 
ur other poſſeffions, that together with it have 
deen acquired by the peace; and from thence 
einforcements and fupplies may be ſent with 
qual eaſe and expedition to Dominica; ſo that 
all circumſtances conſidered, we muſt be great 
and: perpetual gainers by our having obtained 
this illand, without. as ſhall be hereafter ſhewn, 
keling any material inconveniences from the 
ceflion"of St. Eucia. 

Tab AO, the moſt remote LS our made 
lies near forty leagues ſouth by weſt, from Bar- 
laber, abnut thirty five leagues ſouth-caſt from 
it. Vincent, forty leagues eaſt from Granada, 
twelye leagues north · eaſt from Trinidada, and be- 
tween chirty and forty leagues north caſt from the 
Spaniſh main. According to che lateſt and moſt 
eertain accounts of tlis iſland, it is thirty- two of 

our miles from ſouth · eaſt to north-weſt, which is 
its greateſt length; and where broadeſt may be 
aboutnine miles; from caſt to weſt, fomewhatmore 
than ſeventy-miles in circumference. It differs not 
much in bigneſs from the illand of Sr. Nincent, 
is rather larger than Bardadoes, and of conſe. 
quence than any of our Ler muri Handi. Near. 
the north-eaſt extremity, there lies a ſtmalſ iſland 
called Little Tabago, which is near two miles in 
length, and full half a mile broad. The rocks 
of St. Giles lie to the north, and there are many 
{mall rocky iſlets on the weſt ſide of it, which 
tho? uſeleſs are not however at all dangerous. 


The 
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| The climate, though it lies only eleven ds 
grees and ten minutes north from the equator, 
is not near ſo hot as might be expected, th 
force of the ſun's rays being tempered by th 
coolneſs of the ſea breeze. When it was fir 
inhabited, it was thought unhealthy, but 3 
ſoon as it was a little cleared and cultivated, i 
was found to be equally pleaſant and wholeſome, 
which the Dutch aſcribed in a great meaſure, u 
the odoriferous ſmell exhaled from the ſpice and 
rich gum trees, a notion borrowed from thei 
countrymen in the Eaſt- Indies, who are perſuad- 
ed that cutting down the clove trees in the M. 
luccas has rendered thoſe iſlands very unhealthy, 
There is likewiſe another circumſtance, which 
may ſerve to recommend this climate, and that 
is the iſland's lying out of the track of the Hur- 
ricanes, to which our own iſlands and thoſe of 
the French are expoſed, and from which their 
plantations and ſhipping ſuffer frequently very 
ſeverely. 

There are many riſing grounds over all the 
iſland, but it cannot be properly ſtiled moun- 
tainous, except perhaps in the north-welt ex- 
tremity 3 and even there, they are far from be- 
ing rugged or impaſſable. The ſoil is very finely 
diverſified, being in ſome places light and ſandy, 
in others mixed with gravel and ſmall flints, but 
in general it is a deep, rich, black mold. It 
is from the extraordinary ſize of the ſame ſort 
of trees that grow in the other iſlands, as well 


as from the trials made by the Courlanders and 
the 


e 
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the Dutch eftecinied” to be laxuriantly fertife, 
well ſuited to the different prodoctions that are 
raiſed in the ef<Fndfer, and from the conetr- 
rence of various favourable circumſtances, which 
will be hereufter mentioned, may be urouglit 
with eaſe, andi is hot liable to the blaſt and other 
accidents, which are ſo fatal to the moſt Promi- 
ling crops in ſote of our Leeward Nandi. 

We find it generally agreed, that hardly any. 
country can be better watered than this is, For 
beſides fprings that are found in plenty all over 
the iſland, there are not fewer than eighteen 
fivulets, that run from the hills into the ſea, 
ſome on the eaſt and ſome on the weft ſide; Gt 
theſe, there are Tome, that take a ſerpentine 
edurſe through the meadows; and others that 
being petit up by rocky channels, roll with fuch 
rapidity, as renders them very fit for driving mills, 
but there are very few or no moraſſes or mat 
ſhes, or any lakes, pools, or collections of ſtand- 
ing waters, which of courſe muſt render it more 
healthy, and all parts of it alike habitable, Ah. 
from the happy diſpoſition of the running ſtreams 
and numerous fprings, almoſt every where be. 
bitable, wich che like convenience. 8 

Tet this diſttibution of freſh water, Is not at 
all more cotaniodious, chan cde diſpobition of 
the bays and creeks of the ſc upon ita coaſtb. 
At the ſouth end of the iftand lies the bay of La 
Guira, and at a ſmall diftance from thence the 
leſſer and the greater Roctley bays. The latter 
of U may with propriety be ſtilec a hat- 

| Hour; 
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bour, for it is Ae on eyery ſide, an 
very ſecure. It was in this bay the Duteb and 
French fleets engaged in 1677, and. in which the 
Count 4 Efrees s ſhip, called the Glorieux ol ſe- 
venty gung, Was blown up, which ſhe ws that i 
is capable of receiving as ;cophaerable. ſque 


uſually ſent into theſe ety To: the nortbuar 

of theſe lies Cochon Gras or Eat Hog bay, and 

beyond thoſe Grand Rivier bay, Great Hag bay, 
Little Hog bay, L' Ance Batteau, covered by the 
Iſland of Little Tabago z and therefore in the Duh 
maps called Little Tabago bay 7. Oppaſite to 
this, on the other (ide of the iſland, is what the 
Dutch called Jobn Moore's. bay, now Man f 
War bay, very deep and ſpacious, with ten fx 
thom water cloſe to the ſhore, with two fine r. 
vulets running into the bay, where our ſhips 
may therefore careen, with the utmoſt eonve 
viency, as well as with the greateſt. ſafety, asit 
is ſurrounded by high hills, that come down 
:cloſe to the ſhore, by which the ; veſſels lying 
there, will be moſt effectually, ſheltered from 
both wind and weather. There are.alſo ſever 
little commodious bays, between this and Great 
Courland bay, which is very ſpacious, capable 
of containing 3. large ſquadron, with a beau. 
ful level country adjoining to it on the coall, 
which when cleared may render it a commodious 
and pleaſant habitation. Beyond this, lies Li- 
tle Courland bay, and Sandy Point bay, which 
- brings us again to the ſouthern extremity of = 
| iſlan 
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land. Hence it appears, that it ie im all ro- 
ſpects molt convenient for commeres, and tho 
& be true, that having ſo many places th 
—— the r _ 
bourhood of warhke Indian nations, it; muſt of 
neceſſity require proper fortifications, the many 
obvious and extraordinary advantages thereby 
afforded to trade, when the iſland ſhall be 
once ſettled, will amply compenſate the expence, 
that may be found neceſſary to e for, and 
to preſerve its ſecurity. 3 
This iſland. is covered with all that "vaſt ba- 
riety. of valuable timber, chat is td be, found i in 
oſt countries. in the Mot. Indies, and many of 
I theſe. as extraordinary in their ſize, as excellent 
WW io their nature. The ſame may be ſaid, with 
reſpe& to fruit-trees, and amongft thele, there 
are ſome that are peculia- to Tabago. Juch. for 
inſtance as the true nutmeg · tree, which the Dutch, 
who. of all nations could not in that reſpe pect be 
&ceived, affirm to, have found here, Tt 75 true, 
they ſay it is a wild nutmeg, that the mace is 
leſs florjd, and the caſte of the nut itlelf more 
pungent, though larger and fairer to the eye, 
than the ſpice of the ſame kind brought by 
them, from the Epft- Indies. The cimnumon- tree 
grows likewiſe in this illand, though the bark 
1 ſald to have a taſte of cloves as well as cinng- 
mon, Here likewiſe grows that tree which pro- 
duces the true gum chpal, refembling that 
brought from the continent of America, and 
12 3 en 
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very difiretic horn What goes by the ſame hams 


in the bebe we r lde Mans, nom 2221 
All grand! proviſions” are-produced here jk 

the utmolt abundance, as well as in the higheſt 
perfeHion... Here likewiſe i plenty of wd hog 
and othet afinals, together wiv great quantitia 
of fowl, "dd amazing variety both of ſea 
and ter HIN In the time de Daitb were i 
poſſeſſſon of "this" ifland, Amel Was not mat 
years, tbey er ported large gulmtities of t6babs; 
ſugar, caſſia, ginger, cintamon, Tuſſafras, 
eopat,” bactd, tocou, int, 450 ebtron be 
des rich w6ods, materfals för d „ drugs of 

different Vids, ind TeVerdl” ores”: f deliciom 
foectmeats. Thus, vt ha ye tibt bby the pro- 
bability, with from the Uſmats! Til, 46d f. 
tuation, but ewiſe the rell, char. Al td 
valuable, commodities Which the Wih- Indis 
3 2 been acthally d 'tyay 
7 ' ggin unqueſtionably iſed In 
Taba e may Si to, this, that though the 
Durch b boaſted | much of the worth of their ſet- 
tlements i ip,, and the vakiabſe, cilgoes Uhtey An- 
nually brought from thegce,, yet Sir 22 
Child, within that e , mentions the de- 
ect in their improve 
port ik 15 e 
were lets ſucceſsful in than cammerit ; 
which is enough to. . 2 vs, r his 
time, this. was, conſidered as iſland capable of 
being made at leaſt ag valuable, as any of its 
ze in the poſſeſſion of Europeans. 


TABACO 
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\ Tanaco was diſcovered by Admiral Chri/+ 
uber Calumbus in the year 1498, but it does 
not appear, that the Spaniards ever made any 
eſtabliſhment therpon. It was near a century 
Ar this, before it became known: to us, and 
this in conſequence: of the expeditions made in 


againſt the Spaniards, and particularly by that 
able ſeaman Sir Robert Dudley,' who. in 1595, 
took notice of it, as well as of other iſlands in 
his expedition to Trinidada. It was from this 
time, that thoſe adventurous Engliſhmen, who 
modicating the extenſion of our naval power in 
the moſt diſtant parts of the warld,. began to 
entertain thoughts of planting ſame of the 
mall iſlands arglected by the - Spaniards, and 
Jabago amongſt: the reſt, It was with this view, 
that William Earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
great merit, who had diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in 
contributing to other enterprizes of the like 
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King Charles I. Anno Domini 1628, a grant of 
the iſlands of Tabago, Barbuda, and St. Bernard. 
It is incertain whether he ever actually attemp- 
ted to carry his deſign into execution, and very 
poſſibly the ſetling them might be hindered by 
that nobleman's death, which happened in lefs 
than two years after. It is not at all however 
improbable, that he was led to the knowledge 
of theſe iſlands, by the maſter of ſome ſhip of 
his own, or by the captains of veſſels fitted out 
lor other diſcoveries, in which he had an in- 

| I 3 tereſt, 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth into theſe parts, 


kind, ſollicited! and obtained in the reign of 
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tereft, 8 have already — 4 
ſpeaking of the iſland of St Chriftophers, thi 
was in thoſe days a thing not very extraordinary, 
It was not long after this, that ſome' ſhip 
belonging to'a- company of merchants ſettled in 
Zealand, coming into theſe ſeas, took notice of 
this iſland, and made ſo full and favourable: 
report of it, at their return, as induced that com- 
pany to think of planting it. They ſent accord 
ingly ſome people thither, about 163 2, and by 
that means acquired ſuch lights, as enabled 
Jobn de Laet to give a more copious and much 
better deſcription of it, than of any gf, the Ce 
ribbee iſlands. Theſe Dutcbnen beſtowed on 
this their favayrite acquiſition, the appellatio ll 
of New Walcheren in honour of the iſland of the Bil © 
ſame name, which was and is one of the moſt 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


conſiderable in the province of Zealand. When 
their ſmall colony was increaſed by repeated 
ſupplies to: the number of about two hundred 
ſouls, they began to think of erecting a. fort 
for their ſecurity. This was ſo much the more 
neceſſary, becauſe the country being very caly 
of acceſs; the warlike Indians from the conti- 
nent, frequently paſſed over thither, and the 
Caribbee Indians on the other hand, conſidered 
it as a convenient place of arms, for aſſembling 
their forces, when they went to make deſcents 
upon their enemies territories on the continent. 
1 he Dutch having made a good progreſs in 
their fort, held theſe. people in great contempt, 
who Fs Ht applicd themſelves to the Sys 


niards 
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wards i in the iſland of T1 Wella 22 very.cea- 
dily liſtened to their ſollicitations, and. ſending 
a competent force' to aſſiſt theſe Indians, the 
Dutch fort not quite finiſhed was eaſily taken, 
and the whole of the little colony, according to 
the barbarous cuſtom of thoſe people, was utter- 
ly deſtroyed. . This as we have before obſerv- 
ed was very conſiſtent with the Spaniſh policy, 
which always leads them to aſſiſt the Indians, 
when by ſuch a ſtep, they can defeat the pur- 
poles of other European nations. And thys end- 
ed the firſt attempt to ſettle this iſland. 

It was about ten years after this, when this 
iſle was totally deſtitute of inhabitants, that James 
Duke of Courland or rather Curland who had 
our King James I. for his god-father, and who 
was a Prince of great enterprize, as well as preg- 
nant abilities, entertained a notion of augment- 
ing the wealth of his ſubjects and increaſing his 
own revenue, by making a ſettlement in ſome 
of the uninhabited iſlands in America, and it ſo 
fell out, that the lights be received upon com- 
municating this project, directed his yiews hi- 
ther. He ſent accordingly a competent num- 
ber of men well ſupplied with every thing for 
their accommodation, and directed them to be- 
gin with providing for their own ſecurity. They 
accordingly fixed themſelves upon that, which 
has been ever ſince called Great Courland bay, 
where with great expedition, they erected 2 
ſmall regular fortification ; to which in honour 


a their Sovereign, they gave the name of James 
14 * fort. 
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fort. When they 1 d they built 
little ton near It, and 01 5 ak a conſtant 
eqreſpendge ce, and receiving « continual ſupple 
wn Country, they | in the ſpace of: 


= their 
ery few) years,” cultlvsteq a confiderable ſpace 
bel them, and thereby raiſed a very com. 
pact and Eoapibing colony, Jiving upon f 
good terms with all their neighbours, and dif- 
covering ſo little inclination to hurt or diſturb 
others, that it does not appear, that either the 
Indians or the Spaniards made any attempt 0 
diſturb them. Such was the good fortune, ar 

ſing from the good conduct of this ſecond E758 


. Two opulent. magiſtrates of the town of Fl- 
bing, Meftrs.. Adrian and Cornelius Lampfin, 
ing deſirous of ſupporting the honour which 

their iſland. had acquired, by beſtowing its name 

upon another in the e- Iudies, fitted out ſome 
ſhips at their expence, which arrived at Talag 
in 1654, and debarked a, conſiderable number 
of people. But finding the Coprlanders in pol 
ſeſnon, with a good fort and a xeſpectable 
ſtrength, they judged it better to compromiſe 
matters for the preſent, and to ſeat themſelvez 
on the other ſide of the iſland, acknowledging 
themſelves to derive that ſettlement from, and 
to hold it under the protection of James Duke 
of Courland, The place where they fixed their 
reſidence was upon Rood Klypg, that is Redeliff 
now Rockley hay, and there by a continual accel- 

| fion of recruits, from their own county, they be- 
carne very numerous. In the mean time a great 
misfortune 


1121 

wixkactune happened to the Duke-of. Courland, 
ho notwithſtanding the neutrality which had 
been granted him, during the war between Stue · 
den and Poland, was by the ſuperior power of 
Charles Cſtauus King of Sweden di ſpoſſeſſed· of 
his dominions, and himſelf carried priſoner firſt 
to Riga and next to Foanogorod in £658, from a 
mere motive of policy, or it may be of jealouſy, 
as he had exceedingly improved his country, 
and raiſed a reſpectable marine, his Swediſb Ma- 
jeſty declaring, that though his couſin of Cours 
land was too little to be a King, he was too 
great to be a Duke. The Dutch in Tabago, 
receiying the fſt news of this unfortunate revo- 
lution, immediately took up arms, inveſted 
Fort Janes, declared to the Caurlanders the ſi- 
tuation of their Prince, and demanded poſſeſ- 
fon , of their; fortreſs and town, promiſing to 
reſtare both, Whenever the Duke recovered his 
liberty. The gavernor of Fort James would 
have defended, it, but his garriſon mutinied and 
forced him to delivet ĩt up 3 by which the Dusob 
became poſſeſſors of the whole iſland. This re- 
volution happened in 1659 or 1666. 

In order to maintain this poſſeſſion, and at the 
ſame time to acquire ſome colour of title, Mr. 
Cornelius Lamgſin, who had a conſiderable inter- 
eſt at the court of France, procured letters pa» 
tents from Letuis XIV, creating him Baron of 
T age, which letters patents paſſed the great 
ſeal in the month of Auguſt 1662, and were 
fegiſtred in the parliament of Paris the. year fol- 

ls lowing. 
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towing. "The-Lamp/ins procured alſo a conceſſion 


from the Dutch W- India company, and with 


the concurrence” and conſent of the States Ge- 
neral ſent over Mr. Hubert de Beveren, with 
the title of governor of Tabago. This gen- 
tleman upon. his arrival there, began to put all 
things upon a new foot. He called the harbour 
Lenin bay, the town, now much enlarged and 
decorated with ſome public buildings, Lamyfin- 
burgb; he conſtructed likewiſe upon an emi- 
nence that commanded it a regular fortreſs called 
Lampfinberg, and another to which he gave the 
name of Fort Beveren, and made it the place 
of his reſidence; he likewiſe added two other 
forts for the protection of the town and harbour, 
and projected the building another town, on a 
convenient neck of land, which it was intended 
ſhould be called New Hiuſbing. Under his ad- 
miniſtration this Dutch ſettlement began to 
make a figure, many fine cacaq! walks were laid 
out, ſeveral indigo works ereted, and like- 
wiſe ſome ſugar mills; ſo that a regular corre- 
ſpondence was now eſtabliſhed, between the in- 
habitants of. 2 1 their countrymen in 


 Tabago-n 0 


The treaty of Olivs; between Charles XI. of 
Sweden and Jobn Caſimir King of Poland, hav- 
ing reſtored the Duke of Courland to his liberty 
and to his dominions, he ſoon after applied 
himſelf to the States General to demand the 
reſtitution of Fort James and his colony in Ta- 
bago, but without any ſucceſs. The Duke 

thereupon 


A 
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thereapon addreſſed himſelf to our King Charles 
II. for the ſupport af his title 3 and in-conſe- 
quence of this, that monarch by an inſtrument 
bearing date, Nevember 17, 166 granted to 
James Duke of Qurland and Semigallia bis heirs 
and ſucceſſors, the ſaid iſland of Tabago,:in con- 
ſideration of ſervices therein reſerved to the 
crown of Great Britain z and of this; conceſſion 
due notice was given both by the King and by 
the Duke of Courland to the republic. But as 
a this time, diſputes were beginning to ariſe be- 
tween the King and the States, they took very - 
little notice of that grant, and the Lamps on 
the other hand, ſent over repeated orders to 
their governor and colony, to put every thing 
there, into the beſt ſtate of defence poſſible, 
foreſeeing, as indeed it was not difficult to foree 
ſee, that their poſſeſſions in that iſland might 
be very ſpeedily attacked. 
In the firſt Dutch war which, quickly follow- 
ed, we are told by the French writers, that the 
Dutch fort in Tabage was taken, and the colony 
reduced by a few ENI privateers, who upon 
the- people's ſubmitting to the Brite crown, 
ſuffered them to remain at quiet in their. habi- 
tations. The ſame writers ſay, that after the 
French declared for the Dutch, this iſland was 
recovered for the latter by the governor of Gre- 
nada. It is certain it was during the remainder 
of that war, the rendezvaus of the combined 
fleets of thoſe nations, who from thence did in- 
eredible damage, as well to our ſettlements as 
commerce; 


3 | 


L 
commerge'z and, if theis joint *Reets: ud not 
been deſediod, as we habe lbeſort obſerved; à lit- 
rie befdie the cjoſe of the war by Sir Jobi Har. 
man, why purſued therremains of the Frgreb to 
69. Chriſtophers, and totally deſteoyed them there, 
we"ſhoul-have had vety- little leſt in the Wop 
Iudion Phe Dutch continued in -poſſeffion of 
this iſle,” in virtue of the general ſtipulations, 
but without being exprtſely mentioned in any 
article of ih ereaty of B. In the ſpace of 
about ſi ve years,” hie intervened between the 
firſt and ſerond Dutch War, they fortified” this 
alaad wich incredible. 'ditigetice, ſo that at the 
ume it broke-opr, rhep looked: upon their neu 
owa, undet che protection of three goad forts 
With a tumierous artillery, © be in a manner im- 
Pregnable: In 167 3, however, Sir Tales Brid- 
yes plundered the iſle, and dirried off foot hun 
dred priſoners. As we'tnade 1 ſeperate peace 
in the ſvreceding year with the repubfie, the 
Duteb in-Tabago 2 freed from the apptehen- 
ſions of our maleing them any farther vifits,which 
encouraged them to attempt the conqueſt of the 
__ dfhando \Cayanhe from xe French, m which they 
ſucceeded: : But the Count i" Eftrees Viee Ad- 
miral of France being ent with a powerful ar- 
mament inte thoſe parts, — Cayenne and 
appeared before Tabagv; in the pert of which 
lay James Biakes Adtnital of Zealand, with a 
ſtout ſquadioen &f Durt5 ſhips. The Count at- 
tacked hm of che third of March, which was 
—_ Friday, + in 1677, both by land and ſea, 5 
| after 
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after- a very obſtinata engagement, in * 
he teſt his own, ſhiy and ſeveral. others, — 
forced to retire, The, eee the, Cou 
Hirt, notwithſtanding this repulſe gs he = 
ſtrayed; the anemies ſquadron in port, was high: 
ly applauded by tha French court, who ſenthim 
dütbar again with g ſtronger ſquadi n towards 
be cloſe of the year; He then landed his forces, 
iaveſted the principal, fort, but finding; it ſtrong- 
ly fortificd, and well, provided, he had recourſe 
w hombardment, and the third bomb that 
was; thrawn,, falling into a magazine pf powdery 
a great. part, ef the fortreſs was blow. up, in 


which Admiral Binkes, moſt of the officers, and 
1 great. part of, - n e This 


quarive of 3 be bad — at home, ut- 


terly. deſtroyed it, December 27, 1677, upon 
which Leis XIV. cauſed a magnificent medal 


to — ſtruck, 1 ＋ r to e — 


Talape, the-Duke — — .— his de- 
ſign of ſettling: it, for which, he pprinted . 
-Capr. Poiniz His agent in England, an 

his Brizannic Majeſty's orders to Sir 5 
king; then our governor of the Leeward Randi. io 
protect his ſhips and ſubjects in thax;enterprize. 
In 1683 Capt. Pointæ publiſhed, here at London, 
propoſals at large in the Duke 's name, promiſing 
oe n to atuy Engliſh ſubjects. 


who 
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who wetk inclined to go thither. It does not 
however appear, that theſe had any great effect, 
but it manifeſtly proves, that the Duke's title to 
this iſland, under the grant from the crown of 
Great Britain, was then Ivoked upon as ineonte- 
ftible. As a ſtill farther proof of this, ir wey 
not be amiiſs to obſerve, that upon an upplics 
tion made to Luis XIV. by foie of his-own 
ſubjects, for a grant of chat iſland, under colour 
of irs belonging to the corn of Fance in right 
of conqueſt, it was rejected. The King ſaying, 
it belonged to a neutral Prince, from whom he 
had received no provocations, and to whom be 
would do no hurt. In 169, when both we 
and the Dutch were at war with France, Mt. 
Point republiſhed his propoſils, under the pa- 
tronage and protection of King i eg? of 
which no notice was taken by the ſtates. 

The male line of the Houſe" of Kettler, Dokes 
of Courlang, extinguiſhed in 1737, in the perſon 
of Duke © Ferdinand, ſon to Duke Fam] td 
whom the iſland of Tabago had been granted, 
and of courſe upon his demiſe the Fief return- 
ed to thE&bwn of Great Britains inconſequence 
of which, Gr right thereto was aſſerted by the 
governor” of Barbadoes. The Dutch notwith - 
ſtanding this, ſuffered their Vf. India company 
to grant a commiſſion of governor of Tabago to 
one of their ſubjects; and though the neutrality 
of the four iſlands was ſtipulated by the treaty 
of Aix · la Chapelle, yet the Marquis de Caylus, 
chen general of the French iſlands, declared 

roundly 
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roundly-and poſitively that it belonged to France, 
and actually ſent down a force thither to ſettle 
and ſottiſy it, notwithſtanding the preſent Admi- 
ral;- then Captain Tyrrel, in his Majeſty's ſhip 
the Chefterfield, was ſent by the government of 
Barbadoes to prevent ſo flagrant an infringement 
of treaties, On the ſpirited repreſentations how- ' 
ever of his Grace the Duke of Bedford then ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and the application of the late 
Earl of Abemarli, then our ambaſſador at the 
court of Verſailles ;, the French court thought 
proper; to diſavow this proceeding, to diſpatch 
a frigate to bring home the Marquis de*Caylus to 
anſwer for his conduct, and to direct that the 
land ſhould be immediately abandoned. 

It has ever ſince remained in this condition 
vithout any ſettled inhabitants, except a very 
few Indiaus, who live in huts upon the ſea 
coaſts towards the north extremity. of the iſland.. 
Itis true, both the Egli and French turtlers 
come; hither occaſionally, remain ſome time up- 
on the iſland, and during that ſpace erect huts 
un kind of temporary dwellings, till they have 
ſupplied themſelves with turtle and manatee, 
and then they return to their reſpective homes. 
As to the Indians before · mentioned, they are a 
very quiet. harmleſs, tractable people, and be- 
ing well uſed and treated with indulgence may 
without queſtion be rendered very ſerviceable. As 
enthuſiaſtically fond as they are of liberty, they 
may be eaſily made ſenſible of the advantages 
derived to them by Britiſb protection, for being 


equally 


equally afraid, and not without: juſt reaſon of 
the Indians in Domitiica and gt. Vinrent, and of 
thoſe upon the continent; they cannot but be 
pleaſed, to find themſelves covered from thei 
inſults, and ſure of living in peace and in thtet 
own manner. It is true they labour little, beenuſe 
they are not ſenſible of man wants, tt it i 
not labour of which tha are afraid, hut of bs 
ing forced to labour. If therefore they have al 
ſurances given them, that their freedom ſhall be 
preſerved, that they. ſhall be conſidered as Bri 
iiſb ſubjects, by having ſttict and ſpesdy juſtic 
| done them; and, if they have preſence mud 
| them of thoſe trifles that they value, und rho: 
cheap and common inſtruments which are requi 
| ſite for cultivating their land:y/it may reaſonably 
be preſumed, that they will quitkly bocome fun- 
liar with, the , firſt ſettlers, and. that theayounger 
ſort eſpecially, may be wrought upon by gent 
uſage and rewards, to dd a mulcituge-of lla 
ſervices to the colony, which: will fave time to 
the white people, and labour to their "ſlaves. 
W)ea they are once uſed to this fort of employ- 
ment, come to have 4 reliſh; for gratifications, 
and by ſeeing. our manner of living become 
ſenſible of their own wants, and with how much 
eaſe they may be ſupplied z, they will gradually 
grow more ſociable, and a daes be venderes 
more uſeful, r OTE Di 

As chis iſland in the ſtate. it now is; \abobad 
(as has been already obſerved)” with & vaſt ve- 
an! on different ſorts of timber, all of them 
allowed 
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allowed to be excellent in their reſpective kinds; 
it may perhaps deſerve ſome conſideration in the 
firſt ſettling it, whether proper officers might not 
be appointed to ſecure all the advantages that 
may be drawn from this circumſtance to the pub- 
lie. It is by no means intended, that the firſt 
planters ſhould be deprived of the neceſſary uſe 
of all kinds of timber for buildings and utenſils, 
but that this ſhould be cut in a proper method 
and with diſcretion, and the rather, becauſe 
nothing has been more loudly exclaimed againſt 
by the ſenſible men in all the other iſlands, than 
the undiſtinguiſhing and deſtructive havock made 
amongſt the woods, without any regard to the 
general intereſt, or the leaſt reſpect paid to that 
of poſterity. By ſuch a method the country may 
be properly and regularly cleared and opened, 
and as from the nature of the ſoil and climate, 
vegetation is extremely: quick, a ſucceſſion of 
uſeful trees may be conſtantly maintained. By 
this means, valuable cargoes will be furniſhed 
of fine woods for the uſe of joiners, cabinet- 
makers, and turners; the neceſſary materials 
for dying cloth, filk, and linnen, obtained in 
the higheſt perfe&ion, and a vaſt variety of 
gums, balſams, and other coſtly and efficacious 
medicines may be procured in their genuine and 
molt perfect ſtate. By this precaution very large 
ſums, which we now pay to foreigners will be 
ſaved to the nation, the improvement of our 
manufactures facilitated, and the exportation of 
theſe bulky commodities prove a great benefit 

K ; to 
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to our navigation. By putting the direction of 
theſe things under the management of capable 
perſons, new lights will continually ariſe from 
experience, and new acquiſitions may be made 
of rich and valuable plants from the continent 
of South- America, from Africa, and even from 

the Eaſt- Indies. The looking after theſe woody 
may furniſh a proper and eaſy employment tg 
the Indians; in which, if bred to it, their chil. 
dren would certainly delight, and the profits 
ariſing from the exportation to Europe, might 
conſtitute a public revenue for the ſupport of 
the fortifications and other expences of govern. 
ment, which would be a great eaſe to the indul. 
frious planters, and thereby procure a conſtant 
attention in their aſſemblies, to preſerve and pro- 
mote a deſign equally ſerviceable to their mo- 
ther country and themſelves; and conſidered in 
this light, it might become a uſeful precedent 
in the eſtabliſhment of ſomething of the like 
kind i in other colonies, and would be attended 
with no inconveniences whatever. 

In the next place we ſhall take the liberty of 
obſerving, that there is at leaſt the higheſt pro- 
bability of our being able to produce all the va- 
luable ſpices of the Eaſ-Indies in this iſland. To 
begin with cinnamon. This is ſaid to grow in 
ſome of the other Weſt- India iſlands, and Ge- 
neral Codrington had once an intention to try 
how much it might be improved, by a regular 
cultivation in his iſland of Barbuda. It is uni- 

verſally allowed, that the bark of what is called 


the 


— 
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the wild cinnamon-tree in T; abago is beyond com: 
pariſon, the beſt in all the /ef-Indies, and even 
in its preſent ſtate may be made an article of 
great value. The bark, when cured with care, 
differs from that in the Zaft- Indies, by being 
ſtronger and more acrid while it is freſh, and 
when it has been kept for ſome time, it loſes 
that pungency and acquires the flavour of cloves, 
This is preciſely the ſpice which the Portugueſe 
call Crava de Marana bon, the French Canelle Gero- 
lie, and the Italians Canella Garofanata. There 
is a very conſiderable ſale of this at Liſbon, Pa- 
ris, and over all Day. This kind of ſpice is 
drawn chiefly from Brazil, and the Portugueſ 
believe that their cinnamon-trees were originally 
brought from Ceylon while it was in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, but that through the alteration of ſoil 
and climate they are degenerated into this kind 
of ſpice, and this may very probably be true, 
However from their ſize and number it ſeems 
to admit of no doubt, that the cinnamon-trees 
actually growing in Tabago, are the natural pro- 
duction of that iſland, and the point with us is 
to know What improvements may be made with 
reſpect to thele, 

It may ſeem a little new, but we hope to 
tender it highly probable, that the, ſole diffe- 
rence in cinnamon ariſes from culture. In the 
firſt place it is allowed, both by the Dutch and 
Portugueſe, that there are no leſs than ten diffe- 
rent kinds in_the iſland of Ceylon, which is the 


Cleareſt evidence, that this tree is every where 
K 2 ſubject 
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ſudject to variation from the circumſtances of 
ſoil and expoſition. It is ſecondly allowed, that 
even the belt fineſt and firſt ſort of cinnamon-treg 
does not preſerve its high qualites beyond ſe- 


.venteen, eighteen, or at molt twenty years, 
The reaſon aſſigned for this by the Dytcb, iz 


that the campbire, as the tree grows older, riſes 


in ſuch quantities as to penetrate the bark; and 
thereby alter its flavour, which accounts very 
well for the different taſte of the Brazil and 70. 
Sago cinnamon, as the trees myſt be at leaſt five 
times more than their proper age. It is thirdly 
allowed, that the faireſt and fineſt cinnamon grows 
upon young trees, planted in vallies near the ſez 
ſide, naturally covered with white ſand, where 
they are perfectly unſhaded and expoſed to the 
hotteſt ſun ; that at five years old they begin to 
bark the branches; and, that the tree continues 
to produce fine-flavoured cinnamon for the num- 
ber of years already mentioned, They then cut 
it down to the root, from whence in a year or 
two it. ſprouts again, and in five or fix they be- 
gin to bark the young plants. There is ons 
ircumſtance more neceſſary to be obſerved, the 


true cinnamon is the inner bark of the branches 


| u Proper ſize, and when, taken off and 


<dito he. dried is of A. , Ereen colour and 

has ng ſmell, but as the. watsy particles. 3 are ex 
haled, and the bark curls in the manner we re- 
ceive it, the colour changes, and the odour of 
the cinnamon gradually increaſes, What then 
js there to binder our attempting the e, 


1 . 8 

of cinnamon, which nature ſeems to have pro- 
duced in as much perfection in Tabago as in 
Cylon? af 
In the ſecond place, we have mentioned that 
the nutmeg as well as the cinnamon- tree, is a 
native of this ile; and as we, likewiſe obſerved, 
is reported, to be defective and inferior in its 
kind, to the ſame ſort of ſpice in, or at leaſt 
a it is brought to us ' from the Eaſt- Indies. 
We cannot doubt of the fact, that is, of the 
nutmeg's growing here; becauſe we find it aſs 
ſerted, in a book addreſſed to Mr. de Beveren 
then governor of Tabago. A man who had 
invented a falſehood, would hardly have had 
the boldneſs to repeat it, not only to a reſpectable 
perſon, but to the perſon in the world, who 
muſt have the cleareſt knowledge of its being 
a falſehood, There is a current tradition in 
Guadaloupe, that one of the Dutch fugitives 
who fled thither from Brazil, brought and 
planted a nutmeg- tree in that iſland, which 
grew and flouriſhed, but before it bore freir, 
another Dutchman, jealous of the intereſt of hn 
country, cut down and deſtroyed it. It has 
ſince then been always matter of doubt amongft 
the French; whether this tree grew origitally 
in Brazil, or whether the Dutchman who plant 
ed it, had brought it thither from the Ea, In. 
dies, The latter ſeems to be the moſt probable, 
ſince we have no account of nutmeg-trees grow - 
ing in Brazil, In reſpe& however to this iſleg 
we have no occaſion to tranſport it. either from 
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Brazil, if it was there, of from the Eaft- Indies, 
if it was not. The nutmeg-tree that naturally 
grows in Tabago, is in all probability as true, 
and may by due care and pains be rendered az 
valuable a nutmeg as thofe that grow any 
where elſe, for the fact really is, that wherever 
there are nutmegs, there are wild nutmegs, or 
as fome ſtile them mountain nutmegs, which 
are longer and larger, but much inferior in the 
flavour to the true nutmeg, and are very liable 
to be worm - eaten; the point is, to know how 
theſe defects may be remedied, or in other words, 
wherein the difference conſiſts, between the 
wild, taſteleſs, and uſeleſs - nutmeg, and that 
which is true, aromatic, and of courſe a valuable 
ſpice, 

' The nutmegs which the Daich bring into Eu- 
rope, grow in the iſlands of Banda, which are 
fix in number, but the Dieb long ago con- 
fined the nutmeg plantations to tres of them 
only, and took all the precautions imaginable, 
to hinder their being cultivated any where elſe, 
that they might the better confine the profits 
ariſing from this rich fpice, to their own com- 
pany. The true nutmeg, is of the ſize and 
height of a pear-tree, the wild or mountain 
nutmeg is a larger tree, 'not ſo well furniſhed 


with branches, but the leaves are broader and | 


longer. The nutmegs are planted in cloſes or 
parks, in a regular order, and with much la- 
bour and induſtry are carefully kept free from 
all _ or 2 wr that a tary, exhauſt their nou- 
n N riſhment, 
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iſhment, of to ſpeak more intelli ibly are at- 
tended with the ſame diligence as a 2 walk, 
Befides this, they are defended on the outſide, 
by one or two rows of trees, taller in ſize, which 
ſecure them from ſudden guſts of, wind and 
from the ſea air, by both of which they would 
be otherwiſe prejudiced. 

They afford three harveſts in the year, the 
firſt is towards the latter end of March and the 
beginning of April, the product then is but 
ſmall, conſiſting only of ſuch as are full ripe 
or fallen; but then theſe are the fineſt, both 
with reſpect to the nut and to the mace. The 
ſecond is the great harveſt, in the latter end 
of Fuly and the beginning of Auguſt, when all 
are gathered that are ripe. The third is in No- 
vember, and is properly the gleaning, for then 
they take all that are left upon the tree. When 
they are thus gathered, they are ſtripped with 
a knife of their outer huſks, which, reſemble 
thoſe of walnuts z the inner coat which is, the 
MACE, is next taken off, with great care 
and as whole as it is poſſible, it. is then of a 
bright crimſon colour, but when cautiouſly dried 
becomes of a yellow brown, thio, brittle, in- 
ing, oily, and of a pleaſing, aromatic fragrance. 
The nut thus deſpoiled of both. coats is. x poſed 
to the ſun for a day to· dry, and this operation 
is finiſhed in three or four days more, by ex- 
poſing them though at a convenient diſtance to 
the hear of fire. Then the ſhell which is thin, 
and ak very flight OO adhering to it, is 
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removed, and the kernel or nutmeg taken out, 
This is likewiſe very carefully dried, and when 
that is done, the nuts are put by ſmall parcel, 
into wicker baſkets, in which they are dipped 
in a ſtrong ſolution of lime, made with cal- 
cined ſhells, mixed with ſea water. The great 
ſecret lies in thus curing of them, by which they 
are hindered from corrupting, from ſuffering by 
the worm, or loſing their virtue by the humi- 
dity of the ſea air when tranſported to Europe. 
We may reaſonably conelude from this ac- 
count, that the nutmeg-tree being a delicate 
plant, owes its high aromatic flavour, to its 
being induſtriouſiy cultivated, with great cau- 
tion, and all this in a proper ſoil. It muſt be 
aſſo obſer ved, that even amongſt the trees in 
the nutmeg parks, there are ſome that produce 
long and ill-ſhaped nuts, with very little fla- 
vour, which are ſtiled male nutmegs; whereas 
the round aromatic fruit, which is brought to 

Europe, is called the female nutmeg. The ſmal- 
 leftof the nutmeg parks or cloſes, do not con- 
tai above an Enpliſh rood of land, . but the 
largeſt entain” three, four, or, five times as 
much. The "whole quantity ty collected in the 
three har ve 85 and i in a favourable ſeaſon, ſel · 
dom amounts fo more than three hundred tons 
of nütmegs, and from | ſeventy to , eighty tons of 
ritace, © From this ſuccinct account of the na- 
ture and method of culivating, this valuable 
ſpice, it will certainly appear. that it may be 
very: well worth the trouble and expence of 
+7 = _—_— 
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making the experiment, vhether by the fame 
method, the wild nutmeg-tree as it is called in 
. Tabago, may not be reclaimed and improved, 
ſo as gradually to acquire all the virtue and 
odour of the true ſpice, There may no doubt 
many difficulties occur, both in the cultivation 
and in the curing; but the vigour, the ſaga- 
city, the indefatigable diligence of Britifs plan- 
ters, will very probably overcome all theſe. 

It muft be acknowledged, that we have no 
account of the tree, that produces cloves, grow- 
ing either in this, or in any other iſland in - 
nerica. It is not however impoſſible, that 
when the productions of Taþago ſhall be more 
attentively examined, by capable perſons, we 
may poſſibly find, that nature has produced 
this ſpice here, as well as the reſt. No great 
weight, indeed no weight at all ought to be 
laid on this ſuppoſition, which is -mentioned 
only, that an enquiry may be made. Bur if 
we take it for granted, that the clove does not 
grow here, we may nevertheleſs venture to al- 
ſert, that the nature of the ſoil and climate 
conſidered, together with the ſize and ſituation 
of the iſle, the natural production of other ſpices, 
and the flavour of cloves, that is ſaid to pre- 
dominate in theſe, Mals! it not at all impro- 
bable, that if the elove was introduced, it would 
thrive bete. That it may be introduced, and 
without much difficulty, will appear no unrea- 
ſonable aſſertion, when we conſider that this 
mw may be obtained from Borneo, Ceram, 

Mindanao, 
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Mindanao, and perhaps other places, without the 
ſeave of the Dutch. They are at preſent indeed, 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice trade, and this 
they owe, as in truth they do moſt of their ad- 
vantages, to a very commendable care, inde. 
fatigable induſtry, and conſtant circum pection. 
For as on the one hand, they have been at in- 
expreſſible pains, in procuring and preſerving 
the perfection of theſe valuable commodities, 
by a ſkilful cultivation; ſo on the other hand, 
they have been art little lefs trouble to extirpate 
theſe precious vegetables, where nature had pro- 
duced them, but where they found it extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impoſſible to confine their 
production ſolely to their own profit. There 
ſeems to be no Juſt cauſe therefore, why we 
ſhould not imitate them, as far as it is fit to 
imitate them, 'or any political injuſtice, in rel- 
cuing, if we are able to do it, for our own bene- 
fir, any of the gifts of nature, that they from 
the fame motive would | keep within their. Own 
Power. on: 

The tree which product s the clove, is ſaid to 
reſemble an olive, round in its form, with a 
fmooth gloſſy bark, riſing | to the height of ſix 
or ſeven feet, and ten chrowing out branches 
which aſpire and form at length a kind of a 
pyramid. The leaves are ſhaped like tboſe of 
the laurel, but ſmaller,” of a Yay dark green 
on one ſide, and of a lighter yellowiſh green on 
the other. The piſtils of the flower, form 
what is ha: +: the clove, which i is fo well known, 
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that it need not be deſcribed, of a lively green 
colour before it becomes -ripe, aſſuming then 
4 bright crimſon hue, and becoming of a dark 
brown whenvit is cured, The leaves are pro- 
duced regularly on the fides of the young twigs, 
at the extremity of which, the flowers and con- 
ſequently the cloves hang in cluſters. This is 
a ſyecin&t, but it is hoped an intelligible ac- 
count of this ſpice, ſo far as regards our pur- 
poſe, thoſe who would be more minutely in- 
formed, may have recourſe to Botanical writers, 
and particularly to a work lately ' publiſhed in 
Holland, where they may meet with every thing 
they can deſire, and be from thence more effec- 
tually convinced, that what has been already 
aſſerted,” is ſtrictly agreeable to truth. 

The clove like the nutmeg-trees, are planted 
in ſmall cloſes, and there cultivated with all 
poſſible care and attention. The ſoil and ex- 
poſition are'choſen with great ſkill,” and all the 
ground is kept continually clear of weeds, plants, 
and buſhes. Some old writers tell us, that this 
plant is of ſo very hot a nature, a8 to ſuffer no- 
thing to riſe under it, but the real fact is, as we 
have ſtared it. There is no other vegetable ſuf- 
fered to grow. in the cloſes, deſtined for the 
cloves, becauſe this would depri ve them of 
their nutriment, and dim iniſh the ſtrengih and 
perſection of the ſpice, which though it derives 
its form and texture from nature, owes:much of 
its delicate fragrance and flavour, as all other 
ſpices do, to ne and art; and to that 

| aſſiduous 


1 
afſiduous attention, that is employed in the 
planting, preſerving, gathering, and curing 
them, without which they would ngt either have 
gained or maintained that degree of excellence, 
which has now ſubſiſted for ages. 

The harveſt of the cloves, according to the 
forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the ſeaſon, is in 
the middle of the month of O#ober, through 
the whole of November, and even to the middle 
of December. The common notion that they 
are ſhaken down from' the tree, is abſolutely 
falſe, and they are on the contrary gathered 
with much attention and ' precaution. They 
climb up the tree, and collect with their hands 
the butiches,- as far as they are within reach, 
and lay them in baſkets. In order to come at 


the reſt, they uſe long canes with a little hook 
at the end, with which they beat down the 
cluſters, but with all poſſible tenderneſs, that 
they may avoid breaking the extremity of the 

rigs, | | which, the tree would be much injured, 
they, are dried with the dame caution that is uſed 
in regard ito. hurmegs, and after they are thus 
cured, they arelike the1 gotmeg; carefully ſorted. 
Such as are quite, feen, and ſuch as are come 
to their full crim colour are rejected, for 
both would ſ poll 1 1 paſſage. Thoſe, and 


only thoſe that are in proper order, are packed 
with the greateſt care, and carried to the com- 
pany's magazines, till ſuch time as they are 


either ſold, or embarked for Batavia, Every 
| method 
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method poſſible is deviſed and praftiſed, to 
prevent private or fraudulent trade, for which 
their proſecutions are as ſtrict, as their penalties 
are ſevere ; and yet there are caſes in which both 
prove ineffectual. The natives ſometimes find 
ways and means to convey them into the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, where though with great ſecrecy, 
they are ſold to other European traders. Nei- 
ther is it without example, that ſome of the - 
company's ſervants have adventured, dangerous 
as it is, upon this illicit trafic, the amount of 
which after all, is not very conſiderable. 

The ' harveſt is annual, notwithſtanding that 
ſome writers tell us, it happens but once io eight 
years, They are ſometimes very plentiful, and 

at others very ſparing, according as the mon- 
foon ſets in wet or dry. In the beſt years, they 
may produce about two thouſand bahars, which 
is about ve bundred and fifty, ton. "In a very 
bad year, not half ſo much, wy as the m 
zines are always kept well fy upplied, there: cob | 
uſually the ſame quantity | 18 the — 
ker, where at the Dutch ſales, and 1844 60 ober 
all Rae, the price of pee. Ke: rarely alters. 
The «love retains its vigou gour, longer thi äber 
the cinnamon or the nutmeg, for it 0400 to 
bear plencifully, in a good ſeafos, för fifty or 
ſixry years, and in the Moluctss they dick not 
reckon a tree old, in lefs than a Hundred. the 
number.of bearing trees, in all the claſes, are 
computed at i hundred and fifty ibouſund, ex- 


clue of the young plants, that are intended 
to 
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to . ola ald trees when they are become 
paſt bearing. T2874] 

This point has been ae upon, beciuſe of 
Ks extraordinary importance, though it is. not 
entirely new, for the thought of raiſing. the 
| ſpices of the Eat in the Wef- Indies, occurred 


as has been already hinted to us and to the French 


long ago, though ic never was attempted, or 
indeed cauld be attempted with ſo fair, a pro- 
ſpe& of ſuccaſs, as in this iNand. But it muſt 
not be diſſembled, that fair, and flattering as the 
appearance may be, the project lies open to 
ſome plauſible objections ; the moſt material of 
which, we will ſtate fairly, and then endeayour 
to anſwer them fully and freely. This we ra- 
ther incline to do, that it may appear this pro- 
poſal has been duly weighed and maturely exa- 


mined, hefore it. was offered to the inſpection 
of the public, and this purely for its own ad- 
vantage ; and that the profits of our new acqui- 
ſtions, may be rendered not only ad vantageous, 
but as, ſpecdily advantagequs, and advantageous 
in as many; different methods, as it is poſſible. 
For we cannot contrive too many, or too ſud- 
den means of reimburſing, more eſpecially by 
the help of out new plangations, that large ex- 
pence of treaſure, which the nation has been at 
— the old, for this is the beſt way 

of juſtifying that meaſyre, as well as of prevent- 
ing the necelſity of our . uk to the like cx» 


es , 
* The 
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The firſt objection is, bat though Tabago bis 

fartbgr ſouth, or rather nearer to the Line thau any. 
of our iſlands, yet it does not lie ſo far ſauth, or 
ſo near the Line, as any of the countries that prox 
luce any of theſe ſpices, Ar firſt fight | this muſt 
be allowed to carry a great ſhew pf reaſon, bus 
when ſtrictly and candidly examined, it will not 
appear very formidable. In the ry place, this 
ffertion takes for granted more than we know, 
or at leaſt more than we know with any cer- 
inty 4 for though the objection be truly ſtated, 
with reſpect to the places from whence moſt of 
the ſpices are known to come, yet, who will 
yenture to affirm, that they do not grow in any 
part of the Faft, above ten degrees from the 
Line? But even ſuppoſing this true, with rex 
ſpe& to the Eaſt Indies, it is contrary, to fact, 
vith regard to the f, ſince. cinnamon and 
nutmegs have been found in Talage; and, ac- 
cording to the French tradition in Guadaloupe, 
If this weaken the objeQign, it. will be ſtill 
much more weakened, if we conſidet what hag 
been already proved 1 — the evidence of facts, 
that the principal qualities of ſpices, are not ſo 
much owing to climate and ſoil, as they are to 
care and cultivation. We have two of the three 
ſpices actually in 7. abago, ſo that if the expreſ- 
ſion may be allowed, na{yre has, done ber part, 
ſhe has done all chat ſhe ever does, ſhe hay 
brought forth the cbilaren, and now calls upon 
art and induſtry to afford them, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, a proper education. In order to encou- 


rags 
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rage us to undertake it; let us conſider, tha 
ginger, fugar, indigo, and many other thingy 
might be mentioned, which are now common 
to beth of the Indies, chicfly thro* the care and 
pains that have been beſtowed upon them 3 and, 
therefore, if the ſame means are employed, 
why may not the ſame effects follow, with re- 
ſpect to ſpices ? If this objection had any real 
weight, it had ſtopped our attempts long ago, 
bur if experience in ſome caſes ſhews us, that 
it has really no weight at all, why ſhoyld ve 
conclude in its favour againſt others? If inter- 
eſt was ftrong enough to get the better of in- 
dolence and prejudice in reſpect to thoſe com- 
modities, why ſhould not a ſuperior intereſt 
induce us to make ſtill greater efforts, in reſpe& 
ro commodities of ſtill greater value ? 

The ſecond great objection is, that this pro 
pofttion graſps too much z that nature, er rather 
providence bas diffuſed its bleſſings through dif- 
ferent climates and countries; that particularly in 


regard to ſpices, CINNAMON flouriſhes in Ceylon, 
CLOVES in the Moluccas, nuTMEGs in be Iſles 


Banda ; and that poſſibly experience may teach 


ws, that it is beyond the power, and ronſequently 
wot to be reached by the contrivance of men 10 
alter ber laws, and to monopolize ber benefits. 
This like the former, aſſumes what ſhould have 
been. fir inconteſtibly proved; and takes for 
its foundation, a ſuppoſition inſtead of a fact. 
For though it be true, that cinnamon, nutmegs, 
and cloves, are, and always have been, brought 

38 to 
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w us from different places, yet there is n 
to conclude from thence, that this pro 
reeds from a law of nature 3 or that providence 
never deſigned they ſhould be produced any 
vbere elſe. If we may give credit to authors 
of great authority, and even to ſome who have 
been eye · witneſſes ; all theſe three kinds of ſpices; 
are actually to be found growing in the iſland of 
Borneo. Two of them, are ſaid to be produced 
in the: higheſt perfection, in the iſland of Ain · 
danao; which is one of the Phillipines. Beſides, 
though 'cloves grow naturally in the Adolure 
Mandi, and were firſt brought from thence! into 
Europe by the Portugueſe, which produced. the 
diſcovery of the new courſe to the Taſ- Indies, 
by the fireights of Magellan, from the deſire 
which the Spaniards had; to ſhare in that rich 
trade j yet, ſioe the Dur have diſpoſſeſſed 
both thoſe nations, they have found it for their 
intereſt; without veſpecting this ſuppoſed law 
of nature, not only to remove them, but to 
extitpate them from thoſe iſlands, and. have 
planted them in Ambeyna, where they grow per- 
fectly well, and where probably they never had 
grown, if not carried thithet in . this manner, 
Upon the ſame principle, they reſtrained the nut : 
megs which grew in all the ſix iſlands of Bends, 
to three z and which is ſtill more to the purpoſe, 
they began more than forty years ago, and per- 
haps have by this time compleated, the remov- 
ing che nutmegs into Amboyns. It is indeed 
* that they did not ſucceed at firſt in this 
. 3 attempt, 
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attempt; upon which. it was ſurmized, that the 
ſame ſoil might not be proper ſor both kinds of 
ſpices. However, theDutch ſpirit of perſeverance 
was not to be moved by this ſuggeſtion. They 
judged there might be other cauſes for this 
miſcarriage $ which having traced out and re- 
moved, nutmegs and cloves have been ever 
fince cultivated with the like caſe, and with the 
like ſucceſs in Aubeyna. As they were, and 
ſtill are, entirely maſters of the cinnamon trade 
in Ceylon, and could have no rational proſpect 
of being as much maſters of it, if they had at- 
tempted the cultivation of that ſpice any where 
elfe, they have very prudently left it where 
it was. Thus by a brief diſcuſſion of this ob- 


jection, the reader has before him, new, ſtronger, 


and more concluſive reaſons than were offered 


before, in favour of our attempting to melio- 
rate the two kinds of fpices that are there al. 


ready, and to introduce the third into our iſland 
A third objection is, that even ſappoſing 1his 
febeme practicable, it ſeems 10 be too extenſive for 


be ſmall ian of Tabago ; and therefore mort 


perhaps might -poſſibly-be obtained, by aiming at 
7. In anſwer to this, we muſt obſerve, that 
if the firft and general poſition be right, that the 
excellence of all kinds of ſpices depends chiefly 
upon cultivation, in a proper ſoil and climate; 
ir will then follow, that ſmall as the iſland of 
Falago is, there will be found in it much more 
land, than is ſufficient to anſwer all the pur- 

poſes, 


— 
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poſes that we have mentioned. It is indeed 
true, that the iſland of Amboyna is larger than 
that of Tabago, but then it is a very ſmall part 
only of that iſland, which is occupied by the 
parts for cloves and nutmegs; and beſides the 
Dutch inhabitants, there are fifty or ſixty thou- 
ſand of the natives, who are ſubject indeed to 
them, but who draw their ſubſiſtence from other 
productions of the earth and ſea, and not from 
the ſpices. This in a ſmaller degree might be 
the caſe in Tabago; for though, without doubt, 
there might be conſiderable tracts therein, which 
in point of ſoil and expoſition, may be fit for 
cinnamon and cloves, yet there may be other, 
and thoſe: too much larger tracts, unfit for that 
purpoſe ; and which conſequently may be ap- 
plied to cotton, cacao, ſugar, or other commo- 
dities, which we are equally certain may be. 
niſed therein, and which may turn to a very 
conſiderable, though poſſibly the quantity of 
ground and number of hands conſidered, not to 
ſo large an amount. In teſpect to cloves, if 
the iNand of Litile Tabago, either derives from 
nature, or-can by. induſtry and art be furniſhed 
with a ſail, fit to produce them; there is much 
more room even in that ſmall place, than tlie 
Dutch employ for that - purpoſe, including the 
habitations of the ſlaves, that are deſtined to 
their culti vation; the number of which by the 
way, is under three thouſand, and it muſt be a 
long time with all our care, before we ſhall 
have need of ſo many. Bur the principal -_ 

| L232 | 
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fon of propounding ſo extenſi ve a ſclieme is, 


chat the time, the pains, and the expence, that 


would. be required to make the experiment with 
regard to any one ſpice, will be very little in 
eteaſed, by attempting them all; and then, if 
the fortmer objection ſhould be really found to 
have any weight, we ſhall be able to diſcover 
which of theſe ſpices may be cultivated to 3 


| kigh degree of perſection there, and perhaps 


this can be diſcovered no other way. Add to 
this, that Tabugo is as large as any of. the iſlands 
till now in our poſſeſſion, Jamacia anly except- 
ed; and yet in every one of theſe iſlands, we 
raiſe ſeveral different productions, without any 
inconvenience, and thoſe who are the beſt judges, 
have thought, that even in them, gs is ſtill 
room for introducing more. 

In this, if in any of own lends; 2 — 
may be opened, with as many apparent ad van- 
tages, and perhaps with fewer ineonveniences 
than any where elfs. For here there is great 
choice of ports on both ſides the iſland, ſome, 


that are by nature very ſecure, and others that 
may be made ſo, at very ſmall expence. Fhe 
fertility of the ifland alſo is ſuch, as that with 


benefit inftead of -prejudice to themſelves, the 
inhabitants will always have it in their power, 
to relieve the wants of thoſe on board ſhips, 
reſorting thither for a apply of freſh pro- 
"viſions... Here, in one or more Settlements, 
ſpacious magazines might he erected, for the 
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Hnerica commodities; all of which would not 
fail of finding a vent, and thereby produeing 
an advantageous circulation of commerce and 
of money. The ſicuation of chis land is ano- 
ther great advantage, whether we conſider its 
dearneſs to the Spanzſb main, or its convenient 
diſtance from ſome other iſlands, both of which 
ought to be regarded, in the choice of a free 
It might be alſo peculiarly advantageous, 
upon the firſt ſettling of the land, as by the 
hopes of immediate profit, it might attract peo» 
ple, create an inſtantaneaus intercourſe, and 
thereby a Jucratwe commerce with different 
parts of the world, which muſt otheruiſe prove 
a work of time. It might alſo open to us a 
correſpondence with the free Iudiam, who live 
upon the continent, who would be glad of have 
ing acceſs to a country fo near them, to which 
they might go, and from which they might re: 
turn at pleaſure, withour danger to their liber- 
ty. On the other hand our people would bs 
attentive enough to their own intereſt 3 and tho? 
at firſt they might find it expedient to make 
them preſents of ſuch things as they ſaw moſt 
pleafing to them, yet in a little time they would 
make them ſenſible, that in order to obtain a 
continuance of ſuch ſupplies they muſt be eon. 
tent to render themſelves uſeful in return, either 
by finding goods to barter, or by undertaking 
themſelves ſome eaſy kind of labour, which 
Propoſitions, if made with addreſs, and proſe 
Fore with humanity and Juſtice, would not 
| L 1 fail 
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fail of making an impreſſion upon them in 
time; and thereby open the means of having 
at leaſt ſome kind of cultivation - carried on 
there by freemen, which would be an acquiſi- 
tion of people, as well as of country. An ac- 
quiſition not at all the more impracticable, be- 
cauſe that hitherto it has never been made. 
Our planters when they firſt went to the Weſt- 
Indies; had as little idea of Negro Naves, as they 
have now of Indians. In time they may yet 
as much by the one as by the other. 

This point has been very cautiouſly ſpoken 
to, becauſe ſome not without reaſon have doubt- 
ed, whether it might be expedient for us to 
follow the example of our neighbours in- the 
opening as they have done free- ports in Ame- 
rica. It is indeed certain, that the Dutch are 
very great gainers by thoſe of - Eu/tatia and 
Curacao. But there is undoubtedly a very great 
difference between the maxims of their- policy 
and ours; and therefore there is no drawing 
any conſequence from the ſucceſs they have 
met with, to juſtify our taking the fame mea- 
ſure. The Dutch are gainers by their com- 
merce, we by our plantations. They thrive by 
the labour of other nations, we are become 
rich and potent, by the induſtry of our own. 


In a ward, the commerce of their iſlands has 
promated their colonies, whereas the produce 
of our colonies, has been the great ſupport of 
their commerce. But poſſibly if we ſhou}d ſuc- 
1 in railing * ad make ther improve- 

ments 
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ments in this iſland, hitherto unintroduced.i into 
any other; the trade of a free port therein may 
become very beneficial to its Inhabitants, wich- 

out any detriment to the mother country.. On. 
the contrary great cargoes exported from hence, 
may be diſpoſed of there, and produce ſuitable 
returns. At all events, a free port in this iNand 
might be eaſily pur, and as eaſily kept, undet 
proper regulations, by which the experiment, 
which is of very great importance, might be 
effectually made. If when it is made, the in⸗ 
conveniences ſhould be found to out- weigh the 
advantages, or any unforeſeen miſchief ſhould 
from thence ariſe, either to the trade of rhe 
ather colonies, or that of Great Britain ; ſuch 
i port might be with facility ſuppreſſed. 

Me are now come to the two laſt iNands, che 
me importance of which we undertool: to 
diſcuſs, viz. St. Lucia and Granada with id 
dependancies 3 the former of theſe being left to 
France by the late definitive treaty, by which 
alſo the latter is ceded to us. The firſt of theſe 
is called by the Spaniards, who diſcovered it ang 
impoſed this name, Santa Luzia; by the French 
uſually ſtiled Alouſie; and by us &. Lucia 4 
js ſituated, twenty-four leagues weſt north welt 
from Barbadoes ; eight leagues ſouth from Mar» 
tinico; ſomething more then ſeven leagues, 
north by eaſt from St. Vincent; twenty-ſeven 
leagues, ſouth from Dominica ; ſeventy leagues, 
ſouth eaſt from &. Cbriſtopbers;; forty-five, 
_ welt from Tahago, and about thirty-five, 

L 4 north 
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th eaſt from 9 The reader ſees thus, 
n one view, how it is diſpoſed, as well with 
reſpect to our own as to the French iſlands, up: 
Era which its pres is juſtly bre ta 


y (rf to the beſt accounts. we EL 
particularly t that of Caprain Uring, who was very M 
trentive in his! examination of this country, it WM m 
is twenty two Ezglh miles i in length, eleven in I dd 
breadth, and, ſomewhat more than twenty I N 
leagues in circumference. It appears, there. © 
a 

c 

t 

a 

t 
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fore, to be in point of fize, ſomewhat larger 
than our iſland of S.. Vincent; but is inferior 
in that reſpect to Dominica and to Granada. 1 

egard to climate, there is ſome variation, in 
1 ſentiments of thoſe author who have men- 
tioned it, There are French writers, who ſay, 
that the beat being tempered by the breeze 

from the ſea, renders i it equally wholeſome and 
| pleaſant; but there are others, who aſſert that 


een. 


being healthy. " Caprain Uring, who landed n 
| conſiderable. number, of men. herg,; agrees with 
the former, and commends it bighlyy but then 
gyen he alſg acknowledges, chat in a fortnight $ 
me, his people grew ſo weak and ſickly, as 
to put it abſolutely out of his power to defend 
pimſclf againſt the French, even. if they had nok 
Invacicd the, iland, as they did, with great ſu- 

riority of numbers, It is — owned by him, 
as well as by all the Frencb. writers, that it is a 
LE ar ode W FR yenomous 8 
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— mey not be improper 
joremark, that extept in theſe two iſlands, and 
in that of Bekia, which now belongs to us, there 
ire none of theſe dangerous reptiles, fof the 
ſnakes, though long and large in ſeveral of the 
other iſlands, are by no means dangerous. 82 

The appearance of this iſland is rugged and 
mountainous, towards the ſouth-welt extremity: 
there are two high fugar-loaf hills, called by the 
French, Les Pitons de Aloufie, by which the 
and” is eaſily known. They ate very ſteep, 
and the air on their ſummits is ſaid to be very 
cold. There runs alfo a long range of moun- 
tains, ſame of which are of a great height, 
dong the windward fide of the iſland ; but at 
the bottom of theſe, there is a fide plain, near 
fiftcen miles long, and between two and three 
broad; the ſoil of which is very rich and fruit» 
ful.” There are beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
ſeveral other mountains, with pleaſant vallicy 
between them; The ſoil in general, is much 
of the ſame nature, and held to be very little, 
if at all, inferior to that of Mattinico ; ſo that 
there is no doubt if it was equally cultivated, 
« would yield extraordinary profit, more eſpe- 
cially, when the country is effectually cleared, Y 
which, a few ſpots excepted near the ſea coaſt 
is at preſent over-grown with wood. The 
French have # tradition, which however is ge- 
nerally believed, that there is a very rich ſilver 
mine upon this iſland, which ſome even of the 
lahabitanty of our iſles think has a foundation 

| | n 


ue 


in. troth, and others apprehend. to hre ben 
thrown out on political motive. 

There are very ſew iſlands in ales 10. 
ter watered in all reſpects than this. Many 
ri vulets run from the mountains into the ſea on 
both ſides, and in all of them, there is plenty 
of different kinds of fiſh. It is true, that ſome 
of theſe rivulets, and the ſame might be alledg. 
ed of thoſe in other iſlands, may be rather ſtiled 
torrents; becauſe, though at ſome ſeaſons, they 
are rapid and full of water; yet in the heat of 
ſummer they are frequently dried up, which is 
however (as we have obſerved) an inconve- 
nience not at all peculiar to St. Lacia. There 
are others that take a ſerpentine courſe through 
the meadows, and render them very luxurious. 
Springs of freſh water are common almoſt every 
where, and towards the north-weſt end of the 
iſ}and, there js a large pond or ſmall lake. In ſome 
of the vallies, the country is marſhy ;, but, if 
once fully inhabited, theſe might be eaſi ly drain- 
ed, which would add to the ſalubrity of the air. 

The produce of this iſland in its preſent con- 
ach is chiefly timber of all ſorts, ip vaſt plen- 
ty, and in great perfection. There are likewiſe 
all kinds of ground proviſions, raiſed. wherever 
there are people. The country-likewiſe- abounds 
with wild hogs, with fowl of all kinds, tame as 
well as wild ; a vaſt variety of different ſorts of 
fiſh, and of theſe alſo there are ſurprizing quanti- 
ties taken upon the coaſt. The French many years 


2g0 reſorted thither chiefly on that account; they 
then 
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then fell to cutting of timber, for the. uſe of 
the inhabitants of Martinico; after this they 
began to build boats, barks, and at length-ſbips, 
inviting and encouraging Engli and Dutch car= | 
penters to come thither for that purpoſe z for: 
in thoſe times there were no regular ſettlers, but 
the French from Martinico, ſent hither occa- 
fonally ſuch ſort of people as were troubleſome 
in that colony, and unwilling to bear» the re- 
ſtraint of laws. Theſe when they had finiſhed 
the work for which they came, returned again, 
ind only a few Indians and free Negroes, with 
ſuch criminals and bankrupts as were dcfirous 
of keeping out of the reach of juſtice, continu- 
ed thereon. But by degrees a better ſort of peo- 
ple choſe to try their tortunes there, began to 
clear conſiderable ſpots of ground, on which they 
gradually raiſed very profitable plantations. The 
chief commodities they raiſed, were cacao, cot- 
ton, and indigo, in which they were very ſuc- 
ceſsful. This naturally increaſed their numbers, 
and the trade between &. Lucia and Martinico, 
has been for many years, though now and then 
interrupted, of very great value, though they 
ſtudied to conceal it as much as polbible, ſar 
reaſons that will hereafter appear. 

We come now to treat of the biſtory of this 
Hand, as we have done of the reſt, and to ſay 
the truth, it is more intereſting than any of them. 
It was diſcovered by the Admiral Columbus, on 
the 13th of December, which is the feaſt · day of 


this in Saint in the Roman Calendar, from whum 
4 on 


| d6es not appear that the Spaniards ever though, 


| Iſland, where they happened to touch, with 2 vier 
to their ſettlement upon it. They were at firl 


me darbarity. 


„ Anl. 
on that account it received der tame, hurt 


it farther worth their hotice; but on the con- 
trary left it as they found it, ig the hands of the 
Jndidns. It was viſited by the Fatl of Cumber. 
land, in 1593 3 and when his nation was very 
intent in ſettling colonies in Guiana, a ſhip dif 
patched thither, by Sir O Leid, debarked 
through want of proviſions, Captain Nitholas 
St. Jobn, and fixty-ſix other perſons upon this 


well received and kindly treated by the natives, 
who were then very numerous , 40 on the other 
hand, they were very defirous of conciliating 
their friendſhip, as hey found them poſſeſſed 
of great quantities ef valuable goods, which 
they had Tale out of 8 Spaniſb wreck, and 


which they bought of them, for lihives, hat- 
Thers, and other rhings of ſmall value, It was 


not long, however, before the Indians tres 


cherouſly endeavoured to ſurprize them, and 


by their great ſyperiority in numbers, deſtroyed 
the greateſt part of them, and the reſt eſcaped 
with great difficulty, and even of theſe ſome 
few only returned to EN. This gave 2 
ſufficient knowledge of the iſland, and very 
probably induced a deſire qf ſettlipg it, as we 
had undoubtedly a right to chaſtize thoſe In- 
dians," who uninjured and unprovoked had 


treated our countryrmefl mth id much Injuſtic 
This 


| 


g ban e and 55 rock lies'of — 
2 wy not oily froth the dd of Jaw 
t allo From the -Biymitdas Wands. 
| Ther s bo owevet vo need of irfifting pattien- 
larly on theſe e points, "fince the Frenth writers 

WH themſelves admit, that we were fully and ſolely 
maſters therein, in the year 1639. At this 
time, an unhappy qairrel aroſe with the Indant, 
who were then very. numerous in Dominita, anll 
who jt ſeems were cunbing as well as ſtrong 
enough to ſurprize the Eli inhabirants in F. 
Lucia, and to maſſacre theiff as they did with- 
out mercy, There was, however, a ſuſpicion 
i our rege, chat . 

if not allied in this act, by Mr. Parguet the 
French governor of Martinique, from which 
imputation bowever he juſtified himſelf, not by 
« bare denial of the. fact, but by a poſitive al- 
fertion, that he give them timely notice of it, 
and adviſed them to be upon their Suard 
However this matter might be, the French found 
their title, upon our abandoning the iſland at. 
this time, and on this pretence, for it certainly 
merits no better name, Mr. Parguet ſent over 


a fmall 
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mal detachment of men to take poſſeſſion of 
| it, as they actually did, and built a ftrong 
houſe or fort for their own ſecurity ;/ ade the 
ſame time by the advice of Mr. Parquet, who 
acquired this iſle from the French company, a 
his property, and for its ſecurity, entered into 
very cloſe. engagements with the Indians, to 
whom he plainly ſtood indebted for the oppor- 
ity of coming into polleffion of this iſland, 
he name of this French governor, thus ſent 
by Mr. Parguet, was the Sieur de Rouſſelan ; and 
the reaſon which determined that ſhrewd man to 
make choice of him, was that he had married 
an Indian woman, which, made him very accep- 
table to the ſavages, wich whom he lived with 
great familiarity, but however from his perfet 
knowledge of them with due caution. In 1643, 
our people made a deſceht upon the iſland, in 
er to recover their right, but unfortunately 
without effect. The two next French governors, 
dy truſting them tao much, were ' deſtroy- 
ed by the Savages; againſt the fourth the colony 
rebelled, and in the time of Mr. 4% "Aigrement, 
in the year 1657, we made another attempt, 
in which we had again the misfortune to miſ- 
carry. Father Labat taking no notice of the 
former, triumphs-upon this, and tells us that 
we were a little of the lateſt, in letting lip al- 
moſt twenty years before we renewed our claim; 
and adds, that during that ſpace, we had taken 
no precaution to juſtify our right in Europe: 
without ever — that during this period, 


there 
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were was no ſettled or legal government in 
England, which was the true ſource of this, as 

well as it alſo was of many other misfortunes. - 
King Charles II. after the reſtoration, having 
appointed Francis, Lord Willougbby of Parbam, 
governor of Barbadoes and the Leeward Handi, 

with inſtructions to vindicate the rights of che 
crown of Great Britain in reſpet to its poſſeſ- 
ſons in thoſe.  parts'z that noble Peer in 1663, 
vilely came to an agreement with the Indians, 
and procured from tliem an authentic ceſſion of 
their rights to this iſland; upon which he ſent 
over the next year, colonel Careto with a com- 
pleat regiment, accompanied by a body of I- 
dians,, who gave him upon the foot and in the 
light of the French, poſſeſſion of St. Lucia, 
which he occupied and governed by a commiſ- 


greateſt part of the French home to Martinico. 
The: next year, there was a farther reinforce- 
ment ſent, and one Mr. Cook was appointed 
lieutenant governor, who expelled the remain- 
der of the French and demoliſhed their fort. 
The - French writers obſerve truly, that this 
was done in a time of full peace; and, there- 
fore, if it had not been the retaking poſſeſſion 
of a country, to which we had an ancient and a 
juſt claim, this muſt have been, and no doubt 
would have been conſidered, as an act of hoſti- 
lity, by Lewis XIV. and that it was not fo con- 
ſidered, is as clear a negative proof as can be 
brought of the validity of our title, There is 

no 


fon from Lord Willoug bby, after ſending the 
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cutting wood, or from doing any other ad, 


colonel Stede, and lieutenant general of Barks 


of Barbadaes. It is indeed true, that the French 


which did not hitzder captain Temple from being 
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pv mention made of this illand, in che tren) l b. 
of Breda, becauſe then it: was in our: poſſeſſion; pre 


though the colony might be weak and inſigu * 


ficant, but, if at this time the FrencÞ had an 
notions of their having a juſt right, theres coll 
doubt, they would have afſerted it, more eſpe 
cially after what, had happened. 4 
It was henceforward always included in de be 
governor of Barbedoes' cornmiſſion, and he wa 
inſtructed to maintain our right, to hinder the 
French from ſettling. or trading thither, fron 


that might ĩmpeach our ſovereignty, which our 
governors performed, ſame with more, ſome 


with leſs punctuality. Sir Zdwys Stede,. then 


ves, in the reign of King James IT. ſent captain 
Temple thither, who removed. all the French 
that could be found, ſem them to Martini, 
and ſignified. bis proceedings to the count 4 
Blenac, general of the Frenab iflands, requiring 
him not to ſuffer any withio his government, to 
plant, fiſh, hunt, or cut wood on chat iſland, 
without licence firſt obtained from the governor 


ambaſſador, complaiped of: this by a memorial, 


ſent thither again for the like purpoſes, and an 
Engliſ frigate with a fleet from Barbadoes, was 
actually riding. in one of the harbours of &. 
Lucia, when the treaty of neutrality was ſigned 
at . of which treaty, as ſoon as _ 
Sſedt 
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land; for which porpo® an order was ſent to 
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luede had notice, he cauſed it to be ſolemoly 
proclaimed by his authority in $7. Lucia, as in 
an iſland dependant upon his goyernment. Al- 
ter the revolution, and after the treaty of Ry/wic, 
in June 1699, Colonel Gray, governor of Bar- 
badoes, aſſerted the right of the crown of Great 
Britain, by ſending away ſome French who had 
brought Negroes, and wete actually beginning 
to plant there. Things remained in this ſitua- 
tion, down to the treaty of Utrecht, in which it 
was certainly a great omiſſion, that our right 
to this, and the reſt of the iſlands was not fully 
and clearly eſtabliſhed, as it eaſily might have 
been, but notwithſtanding this neglect, that 
tight was no way injuted, by the abſolute ſilence 
of that rreaty upon this ſubjeck. | 
However the French becoming more and 
more deſirous, in conſequence of their increaſing 
abilities, to ſettle this ifland, the Regent Duke 
of Orleans was prevailed: upon in the month 
of Auguſt 1718, to make an abfolute grant of 
this iſland to the Marſhal 4 Eftrees, teſerving | 


only faith and homage to the crown of Fance; 
and which may, perhaps, give ſome light into 
at leaſt one principal motive of obtaining thts 
grant, the tenth of the clear profits of any mine 
or mines, which ſhould be We by the mar- 
ſhal or his aſſignee. This awakened our court, 
who thereupon expoſtulated with that of Ver- 
ſailles, in ſuch terms, as induced the regent to 
conſent, to the immediate evacuation of the 


the 
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the Governor-General of the French iſlands, to 
fee this evacuation punctually executed, and the 
Marſhal 4 Eſtries likewiſe ſurrendered his grant, 
His late Majeſty King George I. in 1722, made 
a grant of this and the iſland of $87:-Yincent, to 
His late Grace of Montagu, who, like a generous 
and public ſpirited nobleman, made a large and 
very expenſive armament in order to take poſſeſ- 
fion of thoſe iſlands, and ſent Captain Uring a 
his governor. to St. Lucia. We. have already 
mentioned, that the French in the beginning of 
the ſucceeding year, obliged that gentleman by 
a very. ſuperior force, to abandon that deſign; 
and, if our deſiſting upon this occaſion, from a 
title which to be ſute was well conſidered before 
that grant was made, was to ſhe that we were 
as - capable of candeſcenfien as the French court 
had been in the caſe of Marſhal d' Efrtes; it 
muſt be allowed one of the beſt excuſes that 
could be made fot ſuch a proceeding, though 
in reality it ſhould ſeem that, when the thing 
came to the point, it was not thought expẽdient 
by either court, to hazard a war for the chance 
of obtaining this iſland. 8 

Things reſted again in this indeterminate ſtate, 
for near ſeven years, when under colour of wood- 
ing and watering, which was permitted on both 
fides, rhe ſubjects of the two crowns, began 
to fix themſelves in that iſland, without any of 
their former animoſity, and gradually entered 
into an amicable correſpondence, which produ- 


oed a fort of commerce, that gave umbrage to 
the 
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the government in the French iſlands, and upon 
complaints made from thence to the court of 
Verſailles, repreſentations in regard to that illicit 
commerce, were made here. Theſe produced, 
in 1730, an agreement between both courts, 
to cauſe; that iſland to be effectually evacuated 
French, and this was ſaid to be carried into exe- 
cution in 1733. Yet, if any credit be due to 
the · moſt ſolemn aſſertions of the inhabitants of 
our Leeward Hands, this evacuation, tho real on 
the part of the Engliſs, was illuſory only on the 
lide of the French, who ſhut up their houſes in- 
deed, and carried away their Negroes in gbedience 
to the French King's proclamation, but return- 
ed to them again in the ſpace of a few days, 
and not only continued to occupy, but to ex- 


tend them. This was not the caſe of our ſub- 


jects, who had made ſmall ſettlements there, 
for they fairly abandoned what little ſpots they 
had ſertled, and brought away: their Negroes 
and ſtock. But in proceſs of time, both they 
and other planters revived their trade with the 
French, which induced the court of Verſailles 
to ſollicit another evacuation in 1740, When 
Capt. Hawke (now Sir Edward) was ſent by Mr. 
Byng, at that time his Majeſty's: governor of 


Barbadoes, to ſee it effectually performed on 


both ſides; previous to this however, that pru- 
dent as well as gallant officer, thought proper 
to erect a poſt, and upon it to diſplay the Bri- 
110 ey. that this might not be conſtrued into 

M 2 relinquiſh» , 
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relinquiſhing our rigbt to that ifland; upon 
which the Sieur de Viillicourt, a French officer, 
ſet up a tobte flag with the like intention. The 
war break ing 6ut foon after, things remained 
in this ſtare, till the concluſion of the peace of 
HAix-Ta-Chaptlite, in October 1748; in conſe- 
qnence of which, it was again ſtipulated, that 
both parties ſhould evacuate; which, however, 
was not better obſerved by the Frenth than be- 
ſore. In purſuance alſo of that treaty, the dif- 
cuſſing the rights of both crowns was com- 
2 to commiſſaries, and the papers drawn 

p by them are in the hands of the public. 

By the late definitive treaty, our right is con- 
felled by the French,” ſince they would not have 
accepted” from us, what they thought we had 
no title to give; and thus aſter à conteſt of 
more than a century, the French are at laſt by the 
eeffon of our right left in poſſeſſion of this iſland. 
At müſt be allowed, that the Britiſh nation 
had long entertain it deareſt defite bf adding 
$1!" Tueia to the reſt of her poſſeſſions in the 
Wit: Tnllies, for "which fome Joſt, and many 
plabſble reaſons were given at the time more 
effecially, when the late Duke of Montagu ob- 
tained his grant. It was then alledged, that 
che iflahd was wonder fully fertile, that it abound- 
ed in timber, which” was much wanted in our 
lands; that it was excellently watered, had 
many convenient bays, and at leaſt" one very 
fine port. The object then principally i in view, 


was the planting of cacao ;" and it was ur 
at 
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chat this iſland would produce enough of that 
commodity to furniſh all Europe. But ſince 
that period, when ſugar bore but a low price; 
our planters were deſirous of having it, in order 
to introduce canes. All theſe. conſiderations 
reſpected: its value; but there were beſides theſe 
ſome” other, ſrom which it was held to be of 
ſtill greater importance. It was judged an ad- 
vantageous thing, to interpoſe one of our own, 

between Barbadoes and the French iſlands; it 
was thought from the known advantages of its 
bays and ports to be very commodious for our 
quadrons, and it was believed that it might in 
many reſpects, prove 3 great check upon the 
French. It lay to the windward of Martimico, 
and ſo near it, that nothing could be done there, 
without our having immediate intelligence, De- 
ſcents upon that, and upon the reſt of the French 
iſlands might have been faciliated thereby, and 
all their naval operations muſt have been embar- 
taſſed at leaſt, if not totally fruſtrated, if we were 
once maſters of that iſe, All theſe ideas, being 
placed in the ſtrongeſt point of light, heightened 
by the moſt, advantageous. repreſentations, and 
no- body undertaking, what indeed would have 
been thought an invidious taſk, to call them to a - 
critical examination, a general opinion from 
thence prevailed, that among the Neutral iſlands, 
there was not one comparable to St. Lucia, 
Some objections, however, have been ſince 
ſtarted, and thoſe too of a nature, that may poſ- 
fibly revder chem worthy. of our notice. We 
30. i M 3 now 
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now know from experience, that the country is 
very far from being healthy. It is fo full of 
venomous creatures of different ſixes, that the 
French ſettled there, were never able to fiir 
abroad but in boots. It is not only very moun- 
tainous, but even the flat country is full of mar- 
ſnes. It lies ſo immediately within the view, 
and under the power of the well - ſeteled colony 
of Martinico, that without being at a great ex- 
pence in fortifications, and -keeping a conſtant 
military force there for its defence, we could 
ſcarce. hope, that it would ever have been 
thoroughly ſettled. If even with the aſſiſtance 
of fortifications and a regular ſorce, it had been 
ſettled, it might have been found impracticable 
to ſecure. it, as there are ſo many landing places 
in different parts of the iſland; and as in caſe 
of a war, this ſmall ſettlement would have bten 
immediately expoſed to the whole ſtrength of 
the Franeb iſlands, fo that the inhabitants might 
have been ruined,” before any aſſiſtance could 
have been ſent them; and this; if the country 
bad been recovered, or eben quitted by the ene- 
my, would certainly have diſcouraged our peo- 
ple from ſettling it again. As the caſe now 
fande, the Bab are Hable to all theſe incon- 
veniences; and whoever conſiders the ſituation 
of this iſland, and of ' thoſe belonging to us in 
its neighbourhood, and reflects at the ſame 
time, on the ſuperiority of our maritime force, 
will ſee, that in time of war, it muſt be a very 


precarious 5 more | eſpecially, if ſo 
thoroughly 
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thoroughly ſettled, as to make the conqueſt. of 
it a matter of much conſequence to us. 

The French have had their prejudices. and 
prepoſſeſſions alſo in favour of this iſland, and 
that in a degree, perhaps ſuperior to our own. 
In the propoſitions for a peace, made by the 
court of France, July 15, 1761, they propoſed 
that all the four iſlands ſhould ſtill remain neu- 
ter, or that Dominica and St. Vincent being left 
to the Indians, Tabago ſhould be left in ſover 
reignty- to us, and &. Lucia to them; reſerving 
ue right any other power might have. This 
n effect was giving us nothing. They would 

have kept St. Lucia abſolutely, have poſſeſſed 
themſelves gradually, as has been already ex- 
plained of Dominica and St. Vincent, and have 
ſet up at a proper time, the claim of the crown 
of Spain to the iſland of Tabago. In the defini- 
tive propoſitions made by Mr. Stanley, an offer 
was made, notwithſtanding our being at that 
time in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Dominica, to 
divide. the neutral iſlands, and this was renewed 
in the Uljimatum of the firſt of September, and 
in the laſt memoir of the French, . dated on the 
ninth of the the ſame month; this partition was 
accepted, provided that the iſland of St. Lucia 
was in that diviſion, left to France, and in this 
ſtate things ſtood, when the rupture happened 
of that negotiation, The reaſon the French 
gave for inſiſting ſo peremptorily upon having 
this iland, was that if they had it not, Meriinice 
could. not be ſecure. ; The French have a ſeg 

+. phraſe, | 
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phraſe, Mettre ſous boucle, ou d Ia boucle, By 
this they mean, to put a perſon or a place into 
. fafe cuſtody, or as they explain it in their own 
language, Metire, ou, tenir ſous clef , ou, en 
priſen; that is, to hold under lock and key, or 
in priſon; and in this ſenſe they ſaid that &. 
Lucia, or as they call it, Alonſie was the boucle 
of Martinique, that is, the latter was ſhut in 
and covered by the former. But very proba- 
bly, they might have other reaſons, They 
certainly know the value of that iſland better 
. than we, They draw from it timber and pro- 
viſions, for their other iſlands ; they have a 
ſtrong perſuaſion that there is a rich ſilver mine 
in it; and it is not impoſſible, that a great fa- 
mily in France, may at a proper time reſume 
their pretenſions; and in conſequence of them, 
may flatter themſelves with the hopes of draw- 
ing a conſiderable revenue, for conceſſions or 
grants of land, from thoſe, who ſhall ſettle and 

caltivate that iſland. 
But ſure! they. were ſtrangely occupied with 
the notion of St. Lucia, not to diſcern that we 
poſſeſs' in Dominica, much more chan we could 
fibly have had, if we had kept St. Lucia. 
or Dominica lies in the very middle of the 
channel, between Martinico'and Gnadaloupe'; to 
wind ward of the laſt of theſe iſlands, and not 
ſo. much to leeward of the former, but that 
veſſels can eafily fetch the road of 57. Peter, 
which is its principal town and port from Doni- 
Bic, 12 have in that iſland alſo, to lee ward 
% Prince 
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Prince Rupert's bay, and to windward, the 


Great bay; ſo that having Barbadres to the 


windward of all, and Antigua to leeward of 
Guadaloupe, it is impoſſible in time of war, 
that either trade or ſupplies ſhould get into 
thoſe French iſlands. A great deal more might 
be, with equal truth, ſaid upon this ſubject, but 
what has been already ſaid is ſurely ſufficient 
to ſhew, rhat to uſe the French phraſe, Dominica 
is the boycle, not of Martinico only, but alſo of 
Cuadaloupe. We have before remarked, that 
Dominica is an iſland of large extent, very fertile, 
and of great natural ſtrength ; and being once 
effeually ſettled, which ought to be, and no 


doubt will be our firſt care, may be defended 


againſt any force whatever, Whereas St. Lucia 
is ſo acceſſible on every ſide, that it mult of ne- 
ceflity fall to a ſuperior maritime farce, It was 
in this ſenſe that we ſuggeſted, that the want of 
ports, with which Dominica is reproached, is, ita 
ſituation in the midſt of all the French iſtands 
conſidered, ſo far from being a defect, that it 
is in reality a convenience; for two ports may 
be eaſily fortified. and defended ; whereas it 
would be endleſs, to attempt the ſecuring twen- 
ty. It may however be ſurmized, that in the 
preſent circumſtances of things, we may have 
4 partiality in favour of an iſland, that is now 
become ours. But this objeRioh we will re- 


move, by producing an authority ſuperior to 
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It is that of father Laar, who. was not only a 
very intelligent perſon, an inquiſitive and ſtri& 
obſerver, and an eye-witneſs of all he wrote, 
but alſo an engineer, and in that capacity relied 
on, for fortifying ſeveral places in the French 
iſlands, in the firſt year of the current century. 

This ingenious perſon, after giving vs an ac- 
count of Dominica, which he very carefully exa- 
mined; and according to the laudable cuſtom 
of the French, in reſpe& to all places not in 
their poſſeſſion, having done his utmoſt to put 
it in as low and depreciating a light as poſſible; 
82 thus, Though after all, this is an 

„ iſle of very little importance; the Engliſßb 
« have notwithſtanding made many attempts to 
« eſtabliſh themſelves therein, founded upon 


« certain pretenſions which the French have 


* always oppoſed, not only becauſe they were 
in themſelves void of any reaſonable foun- 


dation, but the rather, becauſe if this iſland 


& ſhould be once in their hands, it would ſerve 
to cut off the communication between Marti. 
« nico and Guadaloupe, in a time of war, and 
** reduce the inhabitants of both iſles to the laſt 
« extremity.” 

In our laſt negotiation eh ho French, they 
found themſelves obliged to give up all preten- 
fons to the Neutral iſlands 4 but retaining fill 
an obſtinate fondnefs for S. Lucia, they had no 
other way of obtaining it, but by giving us an 
equivalent, In doing this, both they and we 
conſidered it might be rendered a ſugar iſland, | 
that 


* 
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that it abounded with valuable timbe,..and 
that it had good ports. To balance theſe, ad- 
vantages, they offered us the iſland of Granada. 
and all the. iſlands dependant upon it, which 
was accepted. The determining whether - this 
vas in every one of theſe reſpects a full equi- 
valent, for our ceding St. Lucia to them, is the 
point that is to finiſh our enquiry. . 

The large and noble iſland of Granada, lies 
ſouth-weſt from St. Vincent, ſeventeen or .cigh- 
teen leagues; ſouth-welt from Hr. Lucia, thirty 
or thirty-five leagues; veſt · ſouth · weſt from 
Barbadoes, fifty leagues ; ſouth ſouth-weſt from 
Martinico, fifty leagues; ſouth- ſouth · weſt from 
Dominica, ſomewhat more than ſixty leagues ; 
weſt-north-weſt from Tabego, thirty-five, or ac- 
cording. to ſome charts, forty leagues; ſouth 
from &. Chriſtopher's, one hundred - leagues ; 
and north from the Spaniſh. min about thirty 
leagues. * | 

It lies in the latitude of eleven. degrees 
thirty minutes north, the fartheſt to the 
ſouth of any ol the Antilles, We are not able 
to give its dimenſions with any degree of ex- 
actneſs, as not only authors but mapa differ 
very much in regard thereto. We may how 
ever, without fear of erting much, aſſert that ĩt 
1s upwards. of thirty, EMiν miles in length 
De Lifte's, map makes it pear forty ; and 
or ſxteen in breadth, in ſame places, though 
in others much leſs, and about twenty-five 


leagues in eircumference. It appears from 
2 hence 
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hence to be twice as big as Barbadoes, larger 


than St. Lucia, St. Vincent, or Tabago; and, 
if we may take the words of ſome French me- 
moir writers, contains of cultivatable land, near 
one third, of what is to be found in Marti- 
nico; Theſe are circumſtances of very great 
conſequence, and though we cannot at preſent 
ſpeak of them with preciſion, yet it cannot be 
long before we are properly and thoroughly in- 
ſtructed upon this ſubject, by thoſe who have 
it in their power o treat it in the moſt authen- 
tie manner. 

The ſituation of this iNand leaves us no room 
to doubt, that the climate is very warm, which, 
however, the French writers aſſure us, is very 
much moderated by the regular returns of the 
ſea breeze, by which the air is rendered cool 
and pleaſant. We may from the ſame autho- 
rity aſſert, that it is wholſome; for though 
ſtrangers eſpecially are ſtill liable to what is 
called the Granada fever, yet this is at preſent 
far from being ſo terrible as it formerly was; 
proves very rarely mortal, and as it chiefly pro- 
cceds from the humidity of the air, occaſioned 


by the thickneſs of the woods, it will very pro- 


bably be entirely removed, whenever the coun- 
try is brought into a thorough ſtate of cultiva- 
tion, and this we may with the more boldneſs 
predict, as the ſame thing has conſtantly hap- 
pened, in our own and in the French iſlands. 
Beſides, the climate has ſome, and thoſe too 
very peculiar advantages. The feaſens as they 

vi | are 
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re {tiled in the Weft-Indies, are remarkably re- 
gulat, the Blaſt is not hitherto known in this 
iſland z the inhabitants are not liable to many 
diſeaſes, that are epidemic in Mar/i#ico and 
Guadaloupe ; and, which is the happieſt circum- 
ſtance of all, it lies out of the track of the hur- 
ticanes, Which with reſpect to the ſafety of the 
ſettlements on ſhore, and the ſecurity of navi- 
gation, is-almoſt an ineſtimable benefit. 

There are in Granada ſome very high moun- 
taitis; but the number is ſmall, and the emi- 
nencies ſcattered through it are in general ra · 
ther hills, or as the French writers ſtile | them 
mornes, gentle in their aſcent, of no great height, 
fertile, and very capable of cultivation. But ex- 
cluſive of + theſe, there are on both fides the 


land, large tracts of level ground, very fit for 


improvement, the ſoil being almoſt” every 
where, deep, rich, mellow, und fertile in the high- 
eſt degree, ſo as to be equal in all reſpects, if 
not ſuperior to that of any of the iſlands in the 
Meſt· Indies, if the concurrent teſtimonies both 
of French and Britiſh planters may be relied up- 
on. The former indeed have conſtantly in their 
applications to the French miniſtry infiſted, thut 
this might be very'caſily made one of the mot 
valuable, though litherto ir has continued, for 
reaſons which' in part at leaſt will hereafter ap- 
pear; the weakeſt and the worſt ſettled of all 
their colonies. This we find aſſerted at the 
very opening of the current century, in the me- 
morials addreſſed to the council of ſtate, con- 
firmed 

2 


[ #4) 


firmed fome years afterwards by father Labat, 
and inſiſted upon with great vehemency, in re- 
preſentatlons which perhaps never reached the 
court, drawii up dy very capable Judges, the 
very laft year that it continued to be u French 
ee 
It is perfectly welt watered by way ſtreams 
of different ſizes, and running in different direc- 
tions, flowing, as ſome writers affirm, from 2 
large lake on the fummit of « high mountain, 
ſituated very near the center of the iſſe. There 
are alſo ſmaller brooks; running from moſt of 
the hills, and very fine ſprings almoſt every 
where, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore; All 
thefe rivers abound with a great variety of ex- 
cellent fiſh, and are reſorted to by multitudes of 
water "fowl. There are likewiſe in Granada 
ſeveral ſalt · ponds, "Which have alſo their uſes 
and their value. But except that which has 
been before-mentioned, 'and another of which 
we ſhall” hereafter' ſpeak, there are no lakes or 
ſtanding" waters of any conſiderable magnitude. 
The great produce of this country, in its pre- 
ſent condition, is a prodigious variety of all the 
different ſorts of timber that are to be met with 
in any of the Weft-India iſlands, and all theſe 
excellent in their reſpective kinds; ſo that when- 
ever this iſland comes to be tolerably cleared, 
vaſt profits will ariſe from the timber that may 
be cut down, and for which markets will not be 
wanting. There are likewiſe many rich fruits, 
valuable gums, dying woods, and ſeveral ve- 
| —_ 
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table-produdts, ſuch as oils, refins, balſoms, _ 
.. Ms: which have Aways borne a very high price 
« ere, though we ſeldom. had them ſo genuine, 
eg ' we now may from hence. All the dif- 


Feent kinds ground proviſions, which 
te ſo requiſite” to the ſubſiſtance of N- 
% plantations, are here in great quanti- 
Mics, add ſome kinds of grain ripen very kind-· 

Wh is_ this, which are either not raiſed. at all, 
or are _ raiſed with difficulty in other iſlands. + 
River and ſea fiſh in great abundatice, and in 
eſpect to the latter, turtle of the largeſt ſize and 
kmentins, which drew veſſels from the other 
French, iſlands for the ſake of fiſhing. They 
haye great plenty of all ſorts of fowl, and pro- 
digious.quantities of game, ortolans, and a kind 
of red partridges eſpecially. . Beſides theſe, the 
woods, are well furniſhed. with many wild ani- 
mals, that afford excellent food, and are very 
rarely. met with in the other iſlands. They have 
likewiſe much cattle, and as their hills yield ex- 
cellent paſture, if the country was better peo» 
pled, might have many more; ſo that we need 
not wonder, the Frencb officers, WhO during 
the war, remained ſome time in this illand, have 
repreſented. it in ſo advantageous. a, light, and 
commended the great plenty in which they lived 
ſo highly, more eſpecially in Fompariſoe of 

ſome. other places. | 

But the diſtinguiſhing excellency of Granada 
does not lie ſimply. in its great fertility, or in its 
fitneſs for a valt variety of valuable commodities z 
but 
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but in the peculiar quality of i its ſoil, which ging 
a ſurpriziog and inconteſtible perfection 04 
ſeveral ptoductions. The ſugar of Cranada iz 
of a fine grain, and of courſe more..valuabk f 
than that either of Martinique or Guedaloun 
The indigo, is the fineſt in all the Mf. Inde 
While tobacco remained the ſtaple commedin, 
as once it was of theſe iſlands, one pounq of 
Granada tobacco was worth two or three that 
grew in any of the reſt. The cacao and cotton 
have an equal degree of preheminence ; nop i 
this founded. ſimply in the opinion of the Hun 
but is equaſly known and allowed by the a 
liſh and. Dutch; and in regard to the laſt mo 
tioned commodity, we may appeal to ſong 
the merchants of this city, who are well 1 
quainted therewith, and upon whoſe authority 
therefore we may the more ſafely rely. - 
It is a point of juſtice to obſerve, that if e. 
dit be due to the memorials of French officers, 
who have viſited Granada, true cinnamon and 
ſome nutmeg-irees are found there, which, if 
experience ſhould verify, all that we have'ad- 
vanced in reſpect to Tabago, may be as juſtiy 
applied to Granada; and the only reaſon for in- 
fiſting upon the ſubject there, was beeauſe ve 
thought the fact better eſtabliſhed, fromthe 
authority of the Dutch, who of all nations ate 
the beſt acquainted with /pices. In reſpect 10 
ſituation, and thoſe expoſitions that are eſſenti- 
ally requiſite to the proper culture of theſe un. 


Juable products, the iſlands are every way equal 
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ibo akg the experiment, Granada 
ould: de Bund preferable to Tubagv, which,' 
ser A reaſdn that will be hereafter dMgned, may 
n prove the caſe, it ought no doubt 

ferred. 1 EE RTITT 

Fn the Pinch writers TITER and thoſe 0 
odr nation that have viſited this iſland agree with 
then, thit there is in general good anchoring | 
ona, vi all the coaſts, and many commo- 
© Jiows/oreeks and bays, both on the eaſt and well 
fide, which would be infinirely advantageous 26 
| roitnetes, if hits" country was fully pebpled 
Atidvomplcatly cultivated! z to which, they may 
be confidered as a very powerful intiternent, 4 
lands night be mentioned, whete the want of 
1 is no mall drawback on che 
/ of tlie inhabitants. But beſides cheſe 
1 there art alſo two large ports of neo 

ee ad which therefore deſerve 
| notice. * 

5 "he firſt of tee is the harbour of Cabin, 

un the forth-caft/extremity of the iſland, a 5s 

© Biigaliely: hefe and ſpacious. It conſiſts of an 
| biftward, -and an "inward port. The former n 
bree quarters of a mile broad at its entrance, 
* Gar widens 'as'you advance, and becomes above 
Amide ic ertent within, As to the entrance of 
the interior port; It is4boor a quarter ofa mile 
Vrvad, bot preſently expands irfelf on both 
{ Hides; do us te be very capacious, and has about 
even fathom of witer, with a ſoſt muddy bor- 
dom, from whence ſcamen will eafly judge uf 
Aſt, be 'N lf 


ordinary trade wind. 
there was no other, in an iſland 


that can be deſired. It is a full quarter of 4 


„ 


lading very conveniently,” . 


with great caſe be hauled, into thi Luer 


which has this peculiar —_—_ 
may either come into or go 1 


and ſo very capable of being im 4 2 
to a trading nation like ours, = EVE 
valuable acquiſition. 1 

j Bu the worth of Grenads muſh he very b 
ly enhanced, when we conſider e Mildour 
which lies at the north-weſt end of. the Hand, 
and is called the Carenage, the of Port . 
Royal, or the Old Port; which has been always 
eſteemed one of the beſt harbours in the- 
Indies, as poſſeſſing almoſt every advantage 


mile broad at its entrance, and when once en- 

tered, it is ſo capacious, as to hold with eaſe a 

ſquadron of twenty-five ſhips of the line, where ; 
they may ride in perfect ſafety, in reſpe& either 
to wind or weather. Beſides, there lies, at @ .. 
very ſmall diſtance from this port, à lake of a' 
conliderable ſize, very deep, the water. brackiſh, | 
and which by cutting through a ſand bank 
might be very eaſily joined to. the port, and 
would be then one of the fineſt. baſgns in the 
world, and afford all the conveniences, . that 
could poſſibly be wiſhed, for careening the lar- 
dane of the largeſt higm,chat YE 
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of this port i ſecured by a- 


but abe Annen · ef ir das been cenſured; iſ 
indeed diere ib no doubt, that by the help of 


toties which make the entrance of the harbour 
it might be rendered inacceſſible, firice. in cafe 


of anzattack-ſhips muſt warp in, undet the fire 
of both fortreſſes, which would hardly be at- 


tempted, -- The: benefits that may be juſtly: ex · 
ected from ſych a port as this in an iſland. ſo 
ily ſituated as this is; and producing fuch a 


variety of valuable commodities, are ſo obvious, 


that there is no noed of enteting i into a detail of 
them. In time of war it would give us inex- 
prefible advantages, againſt: the Spanierds a8 
well as the French; and, if it ſhould ever hap- 
pen, that by a mukiplicity of ſervices, our na- 


ä Ants e. 26 to leave us 


only, an inferior. ſquadron: in theſe parts, the 
'Careage would afford.a: « ſafe; retreat, with» 


out obliging our.ſhips to quit that ſtations | A 
circumſtance. 


certainly very worthy of being re- 


.garded ; and of which, the French availed them- 
ſelves often, lo long a remained in 


their poſſelſion. . 


This iſland Was Anand, and received 


its name from the famous Admiral Chriſtopher 
Columbus, in bis third voyage, in the year 1498. 
It was never occupied however 9 — 
ards, chiefly. for | * Firſt, Becauſe 
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the people in it were numerdus and warkke, 
& chut it might have proved no eaſy purehiaſe. 
In the next piace, they had contiriual wars with 
the xiians upon the contintnt j And it was an 
dſtabliſhed maxim of the Span;G pulity, ne ver 
to hinder theſe nations from weakning one ano. 
ther. And las,. Their poſſeſſions were ſo na- 
merous, that they had no need of t. 
Fhe favages.reſarred in great numbers to this 
inland, and were exctedingiy anached thereto, 
« it furmſned thom plenty of Tubhiſtenee in their 
way of hunting and fifhing, wus very happily 
fituated, and afforded them the meatis of mak- 
ing ſeveral ſtrong poſts: in the mobntains; by 
which they were in hopes of maintaining © 
againſt any invaders; They lived ini h conftant 
rorreſpondence wich their countrymen in Dowd 
wice and St. nch, held in proceſs of time's 
friendly correſpondetee with tie Cpu, and 
made frequent traps to the main, ſometimes in a 
Hbſtile mannergand ax others for the ſake of e · 
quiring certain ſtukts anl. Nene Which 

he 


they exchanged with che Span,! In this f- 
tuarivn'they were, when the F?areb ſettled it 
-Ameriia, who foon viſited their ifland, ànd en- 
douruged thei do ede to Gaafalodfe, 
This led the Baron de Poincy, who then com- 
manded there, to think of eftablififing himſelf 
vpon this ifle ſo/ealy us the year 638. But 
the Indians however took their meaſures ſo well, 
that he was thoroughly convinced; it was an 


erngeprize ſuperior. to fia force, and therefore 
— 
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very prudently declined it. In 1650 Mr. du 


Parguet, governor and proprietor of Martinique, 
formed the like deſign, but Þreviouſly made a 
purchaſe of i it, or at leaſt of a right to eſtabliſh. 
there, from the Iudiaus. Accordingly he ſent 
aver a ſipall colony, conſiſting of two hundred 
Kgut men, who fortified themſelves ag well as 
they could in the neighbourhood of the Carenage, 
and things went on for ſome time amicably 
enough, between them and the natives. It 
was not long however before the latter repented 
of their bargain, and without notice or cere- 
mony maſlacred all the French, that were abroad 
felling timber or planting tobacco. There rc+ 
mained however a ſtrength ſufficient in the ſet- 
tlement to revenge this inſult 3 and they took 
their meaſures with ſo much —— that 
they ſurprized, and almoſt utterly deſtroyed the 
Sayages on that [ide the iſland. - As for thoſe 
who were on the other fide, they diſſembled 
their ſenſe of this carnage, the rather becauſe 
Mr. du Pargue ſent a reinforement thither, of 
three hundred men. However, they only watch+ 
ed a favourable opportunity, which having 
found, they ſuddenly entered through the paſ- 
ſes between the mountains, known only to them- 
ſelves, and fell upon the French with ſuch fury, 
that they loft more in this than in the former in- 
ſurtection. After this, they lived extremely 
upon their guard, till by repeated ſupplies they 
thought themſelves in a condition to revenge 
this affront, and to rid themſclyes effeAually of 
3, N 3 thele 
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| theſe dangerous neighbours. This defign they 
conducted with fo much ſecrecy and prudence, 
that they ſurprized all their canoes, and thoſe 
that were left to take care of them, before they 
endeavoured to ſtorm the faſtneſſes of their ene- 
mies in the mountains; which they likewiſe per- 
formed with fuch ſucceſs, that they drove them 
from all their poſts, and gradually extirpated 
the whole race of Indians that were upon the 
illand, not however without a conſiderable loſs 
to themſelves, and which was moſt to be regret- 
ted the death of the Sieur le Comte, couſin to Mr, 
du Parquet, whom he had appointed their go- 
vernor, by whoſe- ſagacity this expedition had 
heen planned, and who had fhewn great ſpirit 
and reſolution in carrying it into execution. 
As ſoon as Mr. du Parguet was informed of 
this event, he ſent over tlie Sieur de Valmeniers 
with the title of governor, and a ſmall rein- 
forcement. The officers in the colony headed 
by their major, whoſe name was le Fort, abſo- 
lutely refuſed to receive him, and this, as they 
had a party amongſt the inhabitants, produced 
a civil war; which, however, ended in favour 
of the governor, who reduced the male-con- 
tents, and made ſome of their chiefs priſoners, 
This inſurrection once over, and the chiefs {the 
major _— who poiſoned himſelf) baniſh- 
ed, but without confiſcation of their effects, or 
injury to their perſons ; the Sieur de Valmenigre 
applied himſelf with ſuch vigour and vigilance, 
ue at the * ns with ſo much prudence and 
0 EI 
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indulgence, to repairing the miſchiefs which 
in the courſe of theſe troubles had befallen the 
colony, that in a very ſhort ſpace of time, the 
whole face of affairs was entirely changed. The 
old ſettlemEnt was not only reſtored, but ſeveral 
new plantations were made, and excluſive of 


great quantities of tobacco, they began to raiſe 


both very fine indigo and excellent cotton. 

In conſequence of the encouragements he 
gave, and his mild and moderate manner of 
proceeding, his colony not only flouriſhed, bur 
the number of its inhabitants increaſed ; many 
' reſorting thither, who had been leſs fortunate in 
their other iſlands, bringing with them ſlaves, 
and for thoſe times, a perfect knowledge of the 
art of planting, they quickly repaired all their 
paſt loſſes, and grew imperceptibly into eaſy 
circumſtances, The report of this was ex- 
tremely welcome to the proprietor Mr. du Par- 
guet, whoſe fortune by his many purchaſes, and 
bearing the charge of ſeveral expenſive expedi- 


tions, was both impaired and embarraſſed, He 


took care therefore, to have a very clear repre- 
ſentation drawn up, of the ſeveral commodities 
here produced, the number of new ſettlers, and 
other circumſtances of advantage, by which it 
appeared the moſt thriving and the moſt promi- 
ſing of all their Veſt- India iſles. This account 
therefore being tranſmitted to Paris, produced 
that favourable effect which he defired, inſo- 
much that large offers were made for his pro- 


Perty; and at length cloſing with the propoſals 
made 
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made by the count de Cerillac and his ſon, Gra- 
nada and all its dependancies were ſold to them 

in 1657, for ninety thouſand livres. : 
Theſe gentlemen might certainly have been 
very great gainers by this purchaſe, if they 
had, which had been the ſureſt way, either con» 
tinued the old governor, or inſtructed the per. 
ſon they ſent over, ſtrictly to follow his plan. 
But their new governor was the very reverſe of 
the Sieur de Valmeniere, and either through the 
haughtineſs and ſeverity of his own temper, or 
in compliance with the inſtructions received 
from the new proprietorsz he a&ed-in ſo arbi- 
trary a.manner, that all the people of ſubſtance 
ſpeedily quitted the iſland, and the rabble who 
were left behind by their pot having it in their 
power to quit it, took à ſhort reſolution, to be 
quit of him. A general revolt enſued. The 
governor was ſeized. and impriſoned, brought 
to a trial before judges who were none of them 
able to write, and condemned to ſuffer death, 
He inſiſted, as a gentleman, upon being be» 
headed; but as no-body could be found to per- 
form the execution in that manner, they directed 
him to be ſhot, As ſoon as the news of this 
arrived in France, a ſhip of force was ſent with 
a commiſſary on board, who had expreſs or- 
ders to make an exact inquiry into the whole 
affair, and da ſtrict juſtice upon the offenders, 
On his arrival however the commiſſary· found 
this abſolutely impracticable, there were but a 
* props left, and they were all alike guilry ; ; 
"ol 
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in. conſequence of which, they all eſcaped. pus 
niſhment. This impunity, though neceſſary, 
was very far from having a good effect; the do; 
fertion continued, * the iſland would have 
been totally abandoned, if the Count de Cerillas 
and his ſon had not been obliged to part with 
their property, to the company erected in 1664, 
| The directors of this ſociety ſaved Granada, for 
they very ſpeedily ſent proper peaple thither, 
reſettled the old plantations, and very probably 
would have carried things much farther than 
they had hitherto been ever carried, if they had 
not been ſuppreſſed by Lewis XIV. in 1674, 
This gave, a new check to the colony, and re- 
vived the former diſturbances, which though 
they were very ſoon quelled, yet were followed 
from an: ill impreſſion of the new adminiſtra- 
tion, by the deſertion of ſome of the more pu- 
lent planters. 

Thus in the ſhort ſpace of twenty -four years, 
the inhabitants of Granada, were expoſed to two 
maſſacres by the Indians, three inſurrections of 
the planters themſelves, and five changes in 
their government. The iſland _ henceforward 
belonged to the King, who ſent a-governor this 
ther, and after the public tranquility was rer 
ſtored, the people began again. to thrive, but 
more ſlowly, from the memory of paſt mis for- 
tunes, and their not being totally free from aps 
prehenſions of the like happeniog again. They 
went on however with their plagtations, and, 


which muſt * very ſingular, they ſuffered 
ſome 
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ſome Iniian families, to ſettle again amongſt 
them. Theſe were chiefly from Dominica, and 
their principal motive for receiving them was, 
the entertaining by their aſſiſtance ſome kind 
of commerce with the natives upon the main; 
by which they obtained occaſionally, conſiderable 
quantities of cochineal, balſam of Tolu, and Ca- 
pachu oil, commodities which they found means 
to vend with no ſmall advantage. At the ſame 
time we muſt -obſerve, that with a greater de- 
gree of induſtry and attention, they might have 
had all theſe, and many other articles of ſtill fu- 
periour value at home. But with all this, and 
though their affairs certainly grew better, yet 
they were very far from anſwering the expecta- 
tions that had been formed, which aroſe from a 
variety of cauſes. . They were not conſtantly ſup- 
plied from, and never had a regular correſpon- 
dence with their mother country, The prac- 
tices of the farmers-general ruined their ſtaple 
commodity of tobacco, and the African com- 
pany ſold them ſlaves at a very high rate. Theſe 
inconveniences obliged them to have recourſe 
to an expedient, very much facilitated by their 
ſituation, which was entering into a clofe cor- 
reſpondehce with their neighbours the Dutch, 
who firſt put them upon raiſing ſugar, furniſh- 
ed them with the means, and took that and the 
reſt of the commodities of the country in pay- 
ment, which of courſe leſſened their returns 
to France, Yet all this time, the French court 
were very far from being unapprized of the im- 


portance 
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portanee of this inland, and the improvements 
chat might be made in it; of which many of 


their commercial writers boaſted, while their 
political ſyſtem at home hindered them from 
ever taking any effectual ſteps towards the pro- 
moting the intereſts of à colony, that would 
have amply repaid any coſts that might have 
been beſtowed upon it. Theſe are circum- 
ſtances, which though not either uſeleſs or unen- 
tertaining, are acknowledged to be leſs impor- 
tant in the light of hiſtorical facts, than in that 
of political cautions. 

The ingenious father Labat was here in 1705, 
and, though he did not remain long, yet he 
made ſome curious and pertinent remarks. He 
ſpeaks of the planters as eaſy in their circum- 
ſtances, though not very poliſhed in their man- 
ners. He clearly diſcerned, that great improve- 
ments might be made in ſo pleaſant and fertile 
a country, and regretted that the French refugees 
from their ruined colony of Sr. Chriftophers were 
not ſent hither, where they would quickly have 
repaired their own loſſes, and have rendered 
this colony at the ſame time much more uſeful 
to France. He made ſome other reflections, 
which the reader will read with equal pleaſure 
and ſurprige. If, ſays he, Barbadoes had a 
„port, as ſafe, as capacious, as commodious, 
* and as eaſy to he fortified, it would be in- 
te deed an incomparable iſland; the Eng 1 
60 know much better than we, how to 1 
” every natural advantage in their lands to 
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have hitherto. reaped. little, from thoſe _ 
40 ficial_ .circumſtances from. which yaſt profits 
ce might have ariſen, ſince after ſo many years 

«* poſſeſſion, the country is yet in a manner de- 
« ſert, thinly peopled, without commodities, 
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having little commerce, their habitations or 
&« rather cabins mean, ill built, worſe ſurniſh · ä 
« ed; and, to ſay all in a word, in a very little 
« better ſtate, than when Mr. du ar 
«* bought it from the Savages,” 

We muſt however admit, that within the 
half century that has fince paſt, ſomewhat more 
attention has been paid to this iſland, and its 
productions have turned within this period 
much more to the account of Frame. They 
had ſent ſor ſome years before it came into our 
hands thither, twelye thouſand hogſheads of 
ſugar annually, beſides coffee, cacao, and a large 
quantity of excellent cotton. Yet it is gene» 
rally allowed, that never. one half of the coun- 
try was properly ſettled, nor half the profits 
drawn from what was ſettled, that might have 
been obtained, if the inhabitants had been bet- 
ter planters, and had been alſo better ſupplied 
with ſlaves. The repreſentations made to the 
French court treat all the improvements made 
there as very imperfect, as demonſtrative ra- 
ther of the Sealy. of. the toil, and the excel- 
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een and ſpeak loudly for themſelves, and 
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creeping alohg.the Grenedillas,. &. Vincent, and 
&. Lucia, arrived, generally; ſpeaking, ſafely in 
the harbour of St. Peter's. in Martinique, In 
this reſpect, as well as in many others, the French 
will very ſenſibly ſeel the Joſs of this iſland, as 


| we ſhall the advantage ariſing from ſthe poſleſ- 


fon of it. - A Britifs, ſquadron ſtationed here 
will be, as has been already hinted, a ſevere and 


continual check upon the Spaniards as well ay 
the French; ſo that undoubtedly, when, they 


gave this, iſle and all its, dependencies for 57, 


Lucia, they bad no: very gear: conceptions of 
the conſequences. that might. reſult from, ſuch an 
exchange, either to themſelves gr their allies; 
conſequences however, that we, may truly af: 
firm are obvious and indiſputable, which therefore 
cannot fail of -being. juſtified in the, event.;; It 
would be very eaſy to expatigte upon this ſub- 
je, in a manner that might be very pleaſing 
to a Britiſh reader, as it would inconteſtably 
prove that the French are not. always too hard 
for us in gegotiation. But at this juncture, 
ſuch a diſcuſſion would for many reaſons. be 
very imprudent, and ſhall be therefore omitted. 


The preſent point is to know the value of what 
we have got, and by what means theſe new 


poſſeſſions are to be beſt kept and improved; 


for, if we attend ſteadily and properly to theſe, 


their.importance will certainly appear in a much 
ſtronger light, than either ourſelves or our 
neighbours conceive poſſible, Things will then 


till 
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There runs bam the Irie * 

the. ile of Granada, in the direction of notth 

bp eaſt, a long range of little ie extending 

about twenty leagues. Theſe art: of different 

ſizes, but all of them, except the Round iſland, 

very ſmall. They have narrow channels be- 

teen them, only, pallabl. by: bras ea very 


perfe&tly acquainted, with their nature, We are 
informed. by John de. Last, that tho natives call 
this ſtring of, iſlands, Begos 3 the Speniardt. im- 
pad upon them dhe nm of Grepadilias; the 
euch ſtile them Crenadilles ot Grenadines z our 
countrymen in the /ef+ Indies winally call them 
the 8 3 and as their; coaſts. are rocky, 
and. the acceſs dangerous, they generally keep 
to dhe wind ward, of chem, in order dd avoid ac- 
eidents ; which, however ben the weather is 
thick and þazy, but too irequently happens. 
The number of cheſs iſlands is very incertain, 
* according, w the heſt information, there 
may be about three- and-twenty of them, capa · 
ble 15 cultivation. The ſoil being remarkably 
rich, the climate pleaſant, and all the geceſſa : 
ries of life, whenever they ſhall be ſettled, will 
9 ealily obtained. According to the ſenti- 
ments of the beſt judges,: large quantmies of in- 
digo, coffee, and cotton, may be raiſed upon 
them, nor are they at all unfic for ſugar. It is 
however thought improper to attempt the 
planting 
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planung of tones, from an upprebenſion thet 
in time of war they might be liable to the-in- 
jolts'of privateers, 18 their Bre would hardly 
admit of a ſuſncient humber of inhabitants to 
defend em. In their preſent fituation, they 
abound in exxellent timber, ef which the French 
mate larle uſe, as they mitt with an eaſter and 
better ſupplyftom S. Lich. In former times, they 
vere very ſerviceable to our platrers in Burbudber, 
who cut great quantities of tnill· timber, 'which 
was u ver great tonvenitncy. But for man 
years paſt the tb have hot valy- 
this, «s\injebious to their property, but by ſta- 
tioniag gha ſnips upon the coaſt, mide prize, 
in time of full peace; of All Zr vetfels they 
found at anekor therx; and even of ſuch M ap- 
peared in fight of cem which was a very great 
detriment to our navigation.” For, if veſſels 
bound to Burbadert, either throng tick wea- 
cher or being Uiſubled, HFA that inland, and 
ran-down the ſouth" öde bf it, Which was the 
common route, they came of courſe upon 

theſs Rind," and fel into the bands of 
theſe guurd-ſhips; 1 he apprehenſion of which, 
made them T6 cnutious, as to render their voy- 
ages te that iſland longer and more tedious 
chan in fekmer times. But as all theſe difficul- 
ties will be removed for the future, and as the 
clearing of theſe iſles in order to their cultiva- 
tion, will be an immediate and conſiderable ad- 
e to * inhubirayts of Barbotoes, thefe 


* 
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_ tifcumſtances evidently —— the value of 
1 acquiſition. 

There are beſides theſe, foe larger danch, 
—— point of ſize, but in many 
other reſpects are more conſiderable, and there- 
fore deſerve particular notice. The firſt of 
theſe, that is, the neareſt to the line of iſlets be- 
fore · mentioned, retains the Indian name of Ca- 
riouacon, it is of a circular figure, about ſix or 
ſeven leagues in compaſs, lies five leagues eaſt 
from Granada; fourteen ſouth-weſt from &. 
Vincent; and about forty leagues weſt- ſouth · weſt 
from Barbadoes. This little iſle, is repreſented 
by the French who have viſited it, as one of the 
fineſt and moſt fruitful ſpots: in America; the 
ſoil remarkably fertile, and from its being per- 
vaded by the ſea breeze, the climate equally 
wholſome and pleaſant. It is covered with va- 
luable timber, interſpered with rich fruit · trees, 
and when ſettled and cultivated, is capable of all 
kinds of improvement. But the circumſtance 
by which it is moſt diſtinguiſhed; is its having 
as deep, capacious, and commodious an: har- 
bour, as any in the /eſft-Indies, and on this ac- 
<ount, has more than once been recommended 
to the French government, as a place capable 
of being made of much ſuperior utility, to 
iſlands of far greater extent, and even allowing 
theſe to have equal merit, in regard to the value 
and the variety of their productions. 
About a league north-eaſt from Cariauacou, 
lies what the French call, / Ie de PUnion, tho 

© in 
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. io truth there are two, the larger three leagues, 
and the leſſer, two in length. At the diſtance 
of two leagues: from theſe, lies Cannouan or 

= Caowanne, ſo called from the great reſort thither 
of the kind of tortoiſes or ſea-turtle, to which 
the Indians, and after them the French, give 
this name. This iſland is three leagues in length, 
and one and a half broad, and has a ſmall iſlet 
to the weſt of it. At the diſtance of two leagues 
from this, lies the e de Mouſtigues, or Moſkito 

Jfland ; three leagues in breadth, and one in 

length. All theſe iſlands, are allowed to be 

pleaſant, wholſome, and exceedingly fruitful. 

They are at preſent over-grown with different 

kinds of timber; ſome of which are become ex- 

ceedingly ſcarce in the other iſles, and ſome al- 
ſo, which bear at n a very high price in 

Europe. 

At the diſtance of a league from Maſtito 
Land, lies Becovya, Bequia, or Bekia, which is 
but two leagues ſouth-weſt from &. Vincent, 
This is the largeſt of all the iſles dependant 
upon Grenada, being about twelve leagues in 
circumference, and conſequently ſomewhat larger 
than Montſerrat. The ſoil is equal if not ſu- 
perior to any of the reſt, it has likewiſe a very 
ſafe and convenient port. But with all theſe 
advantages, it has ſome very ſignal defects. It 
has no conſiderable eminencies, little, (at leaſt 
it is ſo ſaid) if any freſh water, and is full of ve- 
nomous reptiles ; for which reaſon. the French 
call it Little . and therefore very 

IF rarely 
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farely frequent it, except fiſhing upon its coaſts; 
which brought them to be ſo well acquainted 
with its harbour, repreſented by them as land- 
locked on every ſide, eaſy in irs entrance, and 
very deep and capacious,' and in which their 
ſmall armaments frequently took ſhelter, du- 
ring the laſt war, in proceeding as we have be- 
fore · mentioned, from Granada to Port St. Pe- 
ter's in the iſland of Martinico, and this circum- 
ſtance hereafter may Pr merit for it more 
attention. | 

But though, except in the caſes 3 
tioned, ſo little regarded by the French, it is 
however freqently viſited by the Savages from 
Dominica and St. Vincents, for the ſake of the 
little gardens,” they have there, which are very 
neatly kept, and in which they have a great vari- 
ety of very fine fruits; particulary the ananas or 
Pine apple, remarkably large and very high fla- 
voured. The Grenadillas, as the Spaniards name . 
ity the Rhang-apple, as it is ſtiled by the Dutch z 
or as we call it the paſſion-flower, which pro- 
duces alſo an excellent fruit, full of a fine red 
Juice, extremely cooling and refreſhing in fevers, 
and water-melons of the largeſt ſize, the molt 
delicate in taſte of any in the Weſt- Indies. In 
this iſle alſo, there are a great variety of thoſe 
climbing plants or creepers, which the French 
call liannes; and among theſe, there are two that 
have very. remarkable properties. The one is 
ſtiled lianne a ſang, or the bloody creeper, becauſe 
when it is cut, there iſſues from it a . crimſon 
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liquor, that pe linnen of 4 bright ſcarlæt. 
The other, they call lianne jaune, becauſe the 
juice of that dyes in the like manner a deep yel- 
low. There is likewiſe in this iſle a very ſin- 
gular kind of fnail, called Burgans de teinture; 
they are of the bigneſs of the top of the finger, 
reſembling in moſt repects a common ſnail, 
which have an upper and an under ſhell; the 
former of a duſky blue, and the latter of a 
bright ſilver colour, ſpotted here and there with 
abundance of black ſpecks. The fleſh of this 
ſnail is very white, but the inteſtines (probably 
from the fruit on which it feeds) are of ſo deep 
a'red, as to be feen through its body. When a 
few of theſe ſnails are put into a deep plate, and 
ſhaken together, they eject a quantity of ſſimy 
matter of a purple colour; in which, if linnen 
be dipped, it takes firſt a violet, then a ſcarlet, 
and when dry becomes of a bright purple. This 
like the colours from the liannes before · men- 
tioned, are apt to run in waſhing, and to wear 
out by degrees. Yet the French aſſert, that by 
dliſſolving a fmall quantity of alum in lemon 
quice, ſteeping limen or calicoe in it, and then 
drying it carefully in the ſhade, before it is dip- 
ped in any of theſe juices, and hen thoroughly 
impregnated with them, - again carefully dried, 
the colours remain well fixed, and loſe little or 
nothing of their beauty. They have alſo in this 
Ille the tunal, which ſeems to be a ſpecies of the 
opuntia or nopal, which in our iſles is commonly 
ftiled (though the fruit is really a kind of fig) 
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the prictle . pear, and when the fruit is full ripe, 
is covered with a multitude of little worms, 
which being carefully gathered and dried, yeild a 
colour of the ſame kind, and very little if at 
all inferior to the coc hineal. 
Theſe are mentioned only as flight, indeed 
very light ſpecimens of the valuable things, 
which this iſland, ſo conſiderable in point of ſize, 
though hitherto diſregarded, may in proceſs of 
time afford. They are not however fo much 
mentioned as matter of information, as in the 
light of hints for enquiry. This diſpoſition of 
exploring accurately the commercial articles 
which human ſkill derives from the ſeveral pro- 
ductions of nature, is of ſingular utility, where- 
ever it is prudently and ſteadily employed, but 
in new acquiſitions more efpecially, becauſe in 
them new objects continually occur. It fre- 
quently leads. to freſh materials for induſtry, 
freſh improvements in arts, and freſh ſubjects 
for commerce. Diſcoveries no leſs important 
in their nature and conſequences, than the diſco- 
very of new countries, ſince theſe are only valua- 
ble as they contribute to thoſe ends. Such en- 
quiries by giving a right turn to curioſity, ren- 
der that quality of the mind, which improper- 
ly exerted is always uſeleſs," often injurious, 
highly ſerviceable and wonderfully beneficial. 
By this means, the talents of all who go to the 
plantations, with whatever view and in what- 
ever capacity, become equally uſeful to the 
mm For the obſervations of a ſuper- 
O 3 cargo, 
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cargo, of an engineer, of a land as well as of a 
ſea officer, of an intelligent ſailor, a ſenſible me- 
chanic, or an attentive domeſtic, in the ſpace 
of a very ſhort. reſidence, may contribute as 
much or perhaps more, to the proſperity of a 
ſettlement, and by that means to the welfare of 
the mother country, than if he had ſpent his 
whole life-time there, in the hardeſt labour. A 
circumſtance, that if it was not ſo very obvious 
and inconteſtable in the eye of reaſon, might be 
very eaſily and beyond all contradiction proved, 
from the evidence of facts and the lights of ex- 
perience. Suh 

Alfter ſo copious a deſcription of theſe iſlands, 
and particularly of the laſt, it is preſumed that 
the removing hither, if that ſhould be found 
either neceſſary or expedient, the nation of free 
Indians from St. Vincents, will appear a thing 
very practicable, Ir is no concluſive argument 
even againſt Bequia, that it has been reputed 
uninhabitable for want of water, becauſe the 
ſame thing was long ſaid with regard to Antego, 
which is nevertheleſs a well inhabited and well 
cultivated iſland at this day. When this coun- 
try comes to be more ſtrictly examined than hi- 
therto it has ever been, it will very probably be 
found, that though deficient in rivulets, it may 
not be abſolutely without water; but that 
ſprings and wells, may ſupply the uſes of Indi- 
ans, though they might not be ſufficient: for the 
ſervice of a colony, which muſt be ſupported, 
by * induſtry of i its inhabitants ! in their plan- 

tations. 
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tations. It would not probably be very diffi- 
cult to perſuade the Indians to leave St. Vincent, 
for an iſland at leaſt equal in extent to all that 
they can poſſeſs there, with which they are per- 
fectly well acquainted, and where they might 
live in ſafety,” after their own manner and un- 
diſturbed by ſtrangers. It may appear from, 
and it was the principal intention of pro- 
ducing, thoſe ſpecimens, that without departing 
much from their uſual employments, theſe peo- 
ple might be there of great uſe to themſelves 
and to their Britiſh neighbours. We know 
that they have raiſed proviſions plentifully for 
the French; and they might collect things very 
valuable to us with as little labour, and procure 
as great or greater benefits in exchange for them- 
ſelves, than ever they did from that nation. 
This would occaſion a reſort to the port, and 
a conſtant intercourſe with them, which would 
be attended with many obvious advantages, 
and in proceſs of time, may very probably pro- 
duce many more than can be foreſeen at pre- 
ſent. Juſtice, humanity, and good uſage, 
would certainly work upon the minds of theſe 
people, and there is no doubt to be made, that 
the profits which might be drawn from the 
ſpontaneous ſervices of a free people, would be 
an acquiſition equal in point of value, to the 
tract of country whatever it may be, that for 
this purpoſe we ſhould be induced to ſpare 
them. It is a truth, and a truth of ſuch im- 
Portance, that it can never be too often or too 
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ſeriouſly inculcated, that the attaching theſe 
people to us, in pł᷑eference to all the other Egro- 
paan nations, who poſſeſs dominions in the 
Weſt- Indies, would be attended with the moſt. 
ſalutary as well as the moſt beneficial conſe- 
quences. Naked, barbarous, deſpicable, as they 
are, they are (till human creatures, and that in 
the faculties of their minds, as well as in the 
form of their bodies; ſo that if we could hap- 
pily fall upon a method of binding them to our 
intereſts, by making them ſenſible of their own, 
we ſhould gradually lead them to the ſupport, 
from their participating in the advantages, of 
ſociety. The French have on the continent, 
had a very viſible ſuperiority over us in this 
reſpect, by means of their miſionaries z but they 
do not ſo much as pretend to have ſucceeded in 
any degree, in the converſion of theſe people, 
with teſpect to whom probably we may more 
eaſily prevail, by cheriſhing their love of li- 
berty; and at the ſame time conducting them 
gently and almoſt inſenſibly, to the true prin- 
ciples of humanity, which when taught rather 
by example than precept, and managed with 
diſcretion and indulgence, they will by degrees 
become men, which is naturally, indeed neceſ- 
ſarily, che firſt ſep to their becoming chriſtians. 
It was the conſideration of theſe iſlands de- 
pendant upon that of Grenada, which led to 
the queſtion whether they might not be, all cir- 
cumſtances conſidered,” more proper for the 
introduction of ſpices, than even the iſland of 


2. abago? The five iſlands of the Moluccas, 
which 
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which are Ternate,. 7 der, Motier, Maguien, 
and Bacham, were ſo many ſeparate kingdoms, 
rich and full of inhabitants, before they were 
known to the Europeans, lie all in a line like 
theſe, and are none of them larger than Cariaua- 
cou. They have ſmall ſtraits of the ſea be- 
tween them like the Grenades, bear the ſame 
trees, herbs, and roots, are ſome of them di- 
ficient in freſh water, and produced originally, 
cinnamon and nutmegs as well as cloves, the uſes 
as well as the method of cultivating and curing 
of which were taught them by the Chineſe, as Dr. 
Argenſola, who wrote an excellent hiſtory of the 
Molucca iſlands, informs us. Banda, where the 
nutmegs originally grew, is not above half the 
 fize of Beguia z and Ambeyna, to which the Dutch 
ſeem at preſent inclined to confine both nutmegs - 
and cloves, is rather inferior in point of extent 
to the iſland of Grenada. It is indeed true, that 
Tabago lies more remote; and of conſequence 
the ſpice trade, if it could be ſettled there, 
might be better preſerved and more effectually 
confined, But however, theſe points of fact, 
while the matter ſtill remains in ſpeculation only, 
delerve to be thoroughly known, that they 
may be maturely weighed, before we actually at- 
tempt to carry a ſcheme of this ſort into execu- 
tion; the ſucceſs of which will, in a great mea- 
ſure depend, on ALT taken at the begin- 
ning. 
Tle reader will decide for himſelf, as to the 
nature and juſtice of the equivalent given us-in 
Grenada and its dependant iſlands, for that of &.. 
Lucia, 
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Lucia, when in his own mind he ſhall have run 
a parallel between the two iſlands, which with 
that intention have been exactly and impartially 
deſcribed. In doing this, he will compare their 
reſpective extents, and the capacity of each of 
them for improvement; he will advert to their 
reſpective ſituations, and call to mind the conſe- 
quences that naturally flow from them; he will 
maturely weigh the ſtrength of each iſland, and 
the means that from thence ariſe of defending 
it; he will conſider their ports, the condition 
in which they are at preſent, and the facility 
with which they may be put into a better; he 
will reflect upon their importance, in all the dif- 
ferent lights of war, of peace, and of com- 
merce; he will remember that Grenada and its 
dependances, are free from hurricanes; to which 
by the way our iſland of St. Vincent alſo is very 
ſeldom expoſed; and he will diſtinguiſn between 
the degrees of evidence, relative to the ſeveral 
advantages and defects of both, as they ariſe 
from certainty or ſuppoſition, from probabili- 
ties and facts, from what may be reaſonably 
conjectured, and from what is put beyond all 
canjecture, by the lights of experience. But 
above all, he will be pleaſed to bear in mind, 
that the bonour of the crown of Great Britain, 
in reſpect to her title to St. Lucia is fully ſecured, 
from the very nature of this exchange; that her 
intereſts in reſpect to her obtaining a ſugar 
iſland, a proper extent of territory, and in that, 
the benefit of commodious ports, has been like- 
wiſe 
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wiſe attended to; and he will alſo take this ma- 
terial circumſtance into his thoughts, that if it 
| had been even beſt, to have kept St. Lucia, 

the poſſeſſion not only of that, but of all the 
other neutral, now become Britiſh iſlands, 
would have been very much endangered, if the 
French had retained the poſſeſſion of Grenada, 
with all thoſe iſlets and iſles that are dependant 
upon it; and by that means had been put under 
an inevitable and preſſing neceſſity of conſider- 
ing and making the moſt of the numerous ad- 
vantages which they afford. Theſe hints of in- 
quiry being purſued as well as premiſed, there 
can be no doubt, that he will form a proper de- 

ciſion upon this truly important point. 
We are now to cloſe this detail of facts, and 
the various obſervations that have been raiſed 
upon them, with a few general remarks, rela- 
tive to the whole; and which are principally 
calculated, to explain the true value, and to 
aſcertain the real importance of thoſe iſlands, 
that are now become ours. This can be only 
done, by contemplating them in different lights, 
that is, in thoſe ſeveral and ſeparate points of 
view, from which they may every one of them 
become more or lefs, immediately or remote- 
ly, directly or indirectly, aſſiſting to the inter- 
eſts, increaſing the power, augmenting the 
commerce, extending the navigation, and there- 
by promoting the welfare of Great Britain; or, 
in other words, conducing to the induſtry, the 
independency, and the happineſs, of their fel- 
| | low 
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low citizens and fellow ſubjects, who are the 
inhabitants of this their xo THER COUNTRY, 
Theſe are the great ends, theſe the ultimate 
defign of coĩox is, theſe are the benefits, theſe 
are the emoluments, that are to be expected 
from them, in return for all that charge and 
trouble, that is neceſſary in ſettling them; that 
pains and attention, - which is ever requiſite to 
raiſe, maintain, and ſupport them; and that 
immenſe expence of blood as well as treaſure, 
which is ſometimes neceſſary, to protect and 
defend them. In the laſt age, as we have fully 
ſeen, wile men foreſaw the prodigious aſſiſtance, 
the innumerable advantages, that might be de- 
rived to this nation, from diſtant: ſettlements, 
Events that cannot lie, and have therefore a juſt 
title to be believed, have clearly, and in the 
moſt convincing manner demonſtrated, that in 
thinking thus they thought right. What was 
ſpeculation then, is experience now. The ſingle 
queſtion therefore that remains to be diſcuſſed 
in relation to the Vet- Indies, is how far our 
new acquiſitions will anſwer all theſe deſirable 
purpoſes, and therefore this is the laſt tat we 
ſhall attempt to diſcuſs. - 
la che firſt place let us conſider, that . 
arrangement of things, which has taken place 
in this part of the world. There is not now an 
iſland ſmall or great, indeed ſcarce a rock in 
the Mit · Indies, the right to as well as the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which, is not clearly aſcertained, and 
- this without introducing any new powers into 
that part of the world, which muſt have been 
exccedingly 
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Exceetlingly prejudicial to out intereſts. 
thus adjuſting the ſettlements of different pow- 
ers, an end is put, at leaſt as far as human fore- 
ſight reaches, to all their ambitious views, to 
the :felf: intereſted projects of private perſons, 
and to the ſchemes. of enterprizing governors, 
which have been the principal ſources of thoſe 
diſputes, that have at different ſeaſons been ſo 
— to every different nation in its turn. 

a virtue of this authentic and: abſolute ſettle- 
N many of our old plantations will avail 
themſelves of thoſe ſupplies of timber; from 
which they have been for many years precluded. 
The run- away Negroes will not be able to ſhel- 
ter themſelves any more in uninhabited iſlands, 
and thoſe impediments to and embarraſſments 
of our navigation, which have been ſo ſeverely 
felt; and in conſequence of which ſo many 
loud complaints have been made to almoſt every 
government in our colonies, will be now effec- 
tually removed, by the taking away of the cauſes, 
without which they ee . 
ed for ever. "Rad LIES ” 
-» By this means, Wlicit commerce will be lef- 


ſetied- at leaſt, if not entirely prevented. It 


will be a great encouragement to induſtry, by 
the taking away thoſe; temptations, to perſons 
of unſettled tempers of roving into iſlands un- 
der no ſettled government; where of courſe. men 
were at liberty to purſue their private advantage, 
at the expence of the public intereſt. From the 
fame . we may expect that piracy, which 
| has 
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has ſo often and ſo terribly afflicted the honeft 
planters and the fair — in the Weſt- Indies, 
will never more revive, as all the ports and 
Places to which theſe lawleſs people were wont 
to reſort,” will no longer exiſt, at leaſt in the 
manner they did; and this as it will be an ad · 
vantage in common to the colonies of every na- 
tion, ſo to ours in particular, ho ſuffered moſt 
by theſe fort of depredations, from the value 
and extent of our commerce, which rendered 
us more frequently a prey to theſe . of 
mankind. 
Wie ſhall have, in virtue of this regulation a 
new and a very conſiderable province in the 
Wet-Indies, compoſed of iſlands exceedingly well 
ſituated in all reſpects, as well for their corre- 
ſpondence with each other, as for their general 
' Intercourſe with Great Britain. Theſe in their 
infancy, will be ſheltered by the force that there 
is at preſent in Barbadoes, and in proportion as 
they become better ſettled, they will in their 
turns be enabled to ſend aſfiſtance to that iſland, 
or as that is the uſual rendezvous of our expedi- 
tions, will be in a condition to furniſh their re- 
| ſpective quotas, when neceſſary in ſucceeding 
times. To this we may add, that our old ſet- 
tlements, may now diſbùrtken their ſupernu- 
merary inhabitants on territories belonging to 
their mother country, inſtead of going as it is 
notorious that great numbers have done, to Da- 
niſb and Dutch ſettlements; by which means al- 
ſo, ſome quantities of land in the iſles we have 
always 
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always poſſeſſed, may be converted to the feeds 
ing of cattle and raiſing proviſions, for which 
they are much wanted, and are alſo much fitter 
than being under canes, where by producing 


incertain crops, they ſerve only to diſcourage 
induſtry, by impoveriſhing their owners. C 

By this new diſtribution of property, we are 
brought much nearer to the Spaniſe main; and this 
in time of peace, may enable us to furniſh them 
with ſupplies of Negroes and other neceſſaries, 
which hitherto: they have received from the 
French and Dutch, perhaps upon higher terms. 
In time of war again, we have from theſe iſlands, 
ſuch evident and ſuch effectual means of keeping 
their fleets. in awe, interrupting all correſpon- 
dence between their ſettlements, and making de- 
ſcents upon their coaſts, as with the experience 
of their paſt loſſes, will very probably diſcou- 
rage that wary nation from breaking haſtily 
again, with thoſe who have them ſo much more 
in their power, and may very eaſily embarraſs 
and interrupt their commerce, with very little 
hazard, and, comparatively (peaking, with no 
expence to themſelves. 

In the next place, let us advert to the altera- 
tions this new diſtribution has made, in regard 
to the French power in theſe parts. It has been 
plainly: made appear in the progreſs of this diſ- 
courſe, that ce will loſe the conveniency of 
railing vaſt quantities of freſh proviſions, as well 
as conſiderable ſupplies of valuable commo- 
dries, which they continually and conſtantly 

received 
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received from thoſe that were then tiled neutral, 
but ſo fur as this went, were really French 
lands. They will in like manner loſe the ad- 
vantages of felling timber, and huilding ſloops 
and even larger veſſels in Dominica and St. Vin- 
cent, as they were accuſtomed to do. Beſides, 
they will be deprived of their communication 
with the Iadians in the one, and with the Indians 
and free. Negroes in the other of theſe iſlands, 
from whence they derived, as our countrymen 
in thoſe parts well know, and they themſelves 
confeſs, ſuch ſervices as were productive of 
various advantages, excluſi ve of the check they 
kept upon us. They will no longer enjoy the 
turtle and lamentin fiſhing round the coaſts of 
Tabago, which was their annual reſort, but will 
far the future be confined within the bounds, 
and to the coaſts of their own iſlands. 

Theſe circumſtances, when taken together, 
will. bring very ſenſible difficulties upon their 
; Planters, by conſtraining them to employ greater 
Pains, and a larger number of hands, for pro- 
curing thoſe neceſſary ſupplies, which they for- 
merly received in great abundance, with little 
trouble and very ſmall expence. It will like- 
wiſe follow, as all ho are acquainted with theſe 
countries muſt know, that from being thus 
ſtreightned, they will be compelled to the em- 
ploying more Negroes z and yet even with this 
increaſe of ſlaves, leſs, work will be done in 
their ſugar plantations than formerly, when al- 
moſt all their wants with reſpect to ſubſiſtance, 
and 
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und even with regard to buildings, were ſup- 
plied upon ſuch eaſy terms. In this ſituation al- 
ſo as many veſſels of different ſizes were conti- 
nually occupied in their intercourſe . with theſe 
iſles, with. which they! can now have no farther 
connection, their navigation muſt be diminiſned, 
and will of courſe decline. A circumſtance that 
hereafter and in the . progreſs of events, will be 
ſound of much greater conſequence than either 
| they apprehend, or ourſelves can conceive at 
preſent. For in this as in many other reſpects, 
TIME, the beſt commentator upon tranſac- 
tions of this nature, will make numerous diſco- 
veries, that lie now beyond the diſcernment even 
of the moſt penetrating politicians, 

By parting with Granada and its dependancies, 
they have not only loſt the produce in ſugar, 
coffee, cotton, Cc. of that ifland, which was 
very conſiderable z with all title to thoſe im- 
provements, which as has been ſhewn from their 
own authors; they were fully. convinced might 
be made therein; and the advantage of thoſe 
ſafe and commodious ports, which have been 
already deſcribed, but likewiſe the facility which 
they derived from thenee, of ſuecouring all their 
other iſlands, even when we had ſuperior ſqua- 
drons in thoſe ſeas ; to which for the future, 
they muſt in caſe of a war be inevitably expoſed. 
By the ſame ſtep, they bave deprived themſelves 
on that ſide at leaſt; of the intercourſe they had 
with the Spaniards, and muſt hereafter run much 


greater hazards than formerly, in receiving, 
| P when 
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when their neceſſities require them, ſupplies, of 
Proviſions and military ſtores from the Dutch, 
Theſe are points, upon Which we barely touch; 
büt which if it was proper, we tnight.expatiate 
on, in terms that would ſufficiently diſcover, 
chat in this reſpect they made à much greater 
facrifice; 'than was perhaps evident to t their mi- 
niſters in Europe. 

The proportion between the bp and 
conſequently between the power of the two na- 
tions, in the Neft. Indies, is now extremely al- 
tered. Pot not to fepeat what has been already 
faid, of their being deſpoiled of thoſe planta- 
tions they had ſurrepritiouſly made, on the iſlands 
of Dominica and St. Vincent ; which might how- 
cver with great juſtice be taken into the account; 
we will confine ourfelves to the iſtands in the ac- 
tua} poſſeſſion of both « crowns, before and fince 
the concluſion of the Peace. Our property in 
the former period, compared to theirs, was no 
more than as one to foe "whereas it is now al- 
moſt as ten to fi teen, or nearly as 409 to three. 
If therefore, en we were in fo much a wea- 
ker Kate, we were ſtill able to protect even the 
ſmalleſt of our iands, Ale all the late wars 
between the two ctowns, from dein g fo much 
as inſulted, and in o Eondition | in the very falt, 
to conquer almoſt all theirs ; ; ſhall We fave any 
reafon to fear what f may hereafter happen, when 
in conſequence of ſettling our new acquiſitions, 
we ſhall have acquired, as we neceffarily muſt, 
ſo large an acceſſion of force 
But 


* 
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But this! is not all. The firgatian and diſpgs . 
ben of our iſlands giye us, in reſpect to * 
power, ill farther and greater advantages. Our 
northern iſlands, will remain what they always 
have been, 'a perpetual check, to them on that 
fide. - ominica lies, as we have ſhewn, it in the 
very center of their poſſellions, ſo. as to com- 
mand and to diſtreſs the navigation equally of 
Marlinico and Guadaloupe. . . At the ſouthern ex- 
tremity again, we have Granada and all, the 
Mands belonging to it, connected with S.. Vir. 
cent, from whence we have an eaſy and conſtant 
torreſpondence with Barbadoes, and, a number 
of ſafe and commodious ports, to which opr 
fleets may at all times reſort j and theſe c circume 
ſtances taken together may Fe baniſh the 
npprehenſions of any danger to our old or new 
rolonies, in caſe of a future "rupture with France, 
We ought beit to ſhew, what thoſe benefits 
are, that will probably reſult from theſe n. new 55 

quiſitions, to the 'preſent and t future a — 

will however be previouſly” . r . to ge 

chat upon the firſt view lame“ prejudic ces, ma 
ariſe, from the fmallyeſs of of rh! ſe and, \ which 
are in truth \ very Aminuive, py Put. into the ba- 
lance with the French,” An ill more Þ, 35 
would he « com pared wi | thole that the $ pore 
ards poſſeſs i in * Welt Indies. 1 doeg1 bt W- 
ever follow from thence, that they are either 
inſignificant or inconſiderable. It may be, when 
we come to examine this matter more atten- 
uyely, we ſhall find, that this very circumſtance, 
Pa which 
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. which ſtrikes ſuperficial obſervers in one light, 


will appear to competent and candid judges, in 
Ybuite another; ſo that inſtead o lig mat⸗ 


ter for a ſolid objection, i it may, When maturely 


weighed, be found the ſtrongeſt recommendar 
tion; if it can be proved, that in regard to eo- 
Ionics in this part of the world eſpecially, (mall 
Hands have the greateſt advantages, 

in the firft place then, they enjoy a purer 
air, from the ſea breeze paſſing conſtantly gver 


them, und when Eleared of ſuperfluous wood, 


ab they muſt be in order to their cultivation, 
continually pervading them. This we ſee is a 
natural effect, ariſing from the very circumſtance 
of their ſize, and mult of neceſſity render. the 
elimate at once more temperate and more whol- 
ſome. The ſoil too, in theſe ſmall iſlands, is 

more fertile, more capable of being manured, 
and in many reſpects more cally cultivafed, 
than in larger iſtands, and which is a point very 
eſſential to the matter undet our confideration ; 
they are from this circumſtance alſo, capable of 
being note eaſily,” more ſpeedily, . and more 
compleatly ſettled, than If cheir extept was lar- 

Ser: all of which"ate real. and AicopteRble ad- 
vantagges.” riot eflig 16 12 | 
Beſides, from the Veinity of the fe on every 
gde, and the Facifiry of fiſkitig' round their 
ecaſts,, tlie inhabitants of ſuch iſlands derive 
the means of coriſtantly ſupplying themſelves, 
with a very conſiderable part of their ſubſiſtance, 
with very little labour and at an 6afy expence, 
with 


A. 
with this additional benefit, that the advantages 
arifing from thence, which could not bo the 
caſe in a large country, are alike common to all 
the inhabitants, This extent of coaſt in propor- 
tion to that of territory, as we have already 
more than once remarked, is alſo very favour- 
able to commerce, as might be ſhewn in- a great 
variety of inſtances, if it was not too obvious 
to ſtand in need of any explanation. It is no 
leſs apparent, that ſuch iflands for the very ſame 
reaſon, that makes them eaſier ſettled, are alſo 
eaſier defended, which is another point of very 
high conſequence to the colony and to the mo- 
ther country. 

The iſlands of which we are ſpeaking, have 
over arid above theſe general advantages, ſome 
that are peculiar to themſelves, and which. are 
likewiſe of no ſmall importante. They are, as 
appears from the deſcription of, each of them, 
exceedingly. well watered,, ang, this by running 
ſtreams, which will afford their inhabitants the 
conveniency of erecling water · mills, machines 
that are more uſeful and. leſs expenſiye, than ei- 
ther wind-mills, or thoſe 1 In which, cattle. are em- 
ployed. The ridges of hills from which theſe 
rivulets run, render the ſeaſans more regular in 
theſe lands, and, there is at leaſt a ſtrong pro- 
bability, will exempt, them, if not totally, yet 
in a very great degree, from ſhort crops, the 
heavieſt of all misfortunes to a planter, and to 
which the French as well as our own iſlands 
are very frequently ſubject. 
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As theſe natural privileges of ſmall iſlandg 
ire thus capable of being demonſtrated by rea- 
ſon, for the effects that might be expected from 
them, are juſtified likewiſe from experience. 
If we confider the larger iſlands in the hands of 
the French, we ſhall find that their praduce, bow- 
ever:conſiderable, is not in propartion. to the 
extent of country, as the French writers them- 
ſelves very candidly acknowledge, and as our 

countrymen who have been upon thoſe iſlands, 
and have carefully attended to this particular, 
likewiſe admit. The fame thing is yet more 
viſible, in regard to. the Spaniards, who poſſeſs 
at once ilands the largeſt and the leaſt profitable 
in the Weſt-lngies, The Dutch, on the other 
he: have found. means to render the ſmalleſt, 
and in point of ſoil. and climate, the worlt 
ilands in the Weſt Indies, by dint of {kill and 
of induſtry wonderfully flouriſhing, exceedingly 

hs 5 and. of courſe highly beneficial. _ 
in this reſpect, the experience ariſing | 
from the {ill and | ſucceſs, of our own planters, 
goes beyond that of all. other Nations z. and if 
we conſider their. early. improvements, and the 

vaſt extent to which. they have been carried 
and at. che ſame time, reflett, that theſe haye 
becmowing, t0,00,0n6, circumſtance more. | than tg 
the ſmallneſs of their iſlands, which ſor the rea- 
fons that have been alread 7 given, enabled them 
to get the ſtart and to keep it ſo Yong from the 
French, will abundantly ſatisfy every och cious 
and impartial Inquirer, that what we have, been 
| laying 


— 
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laying down, is not more conſiſtent in ſpecula- 
tion, than evident from the light of facls. Up- 
on the whole therefore, we may look upon it 
as an abſolute certainty, that we ſhall be gainers 
tather than loſets, from the ſize of theſe iands; 
and. this difficulty removed, we may the more 
ealily comprehend, what, upon probable grounds, 
in reference to theſe new acquiſitions we May. 
have Juſt reaſon to expect. 

The faireſt and the moſt ſatisfactory method 
chat can be taken in reſpect to this, is to com- 
pare them with our old poſſeſſions, the value of 
which is ſo well known, and has been by our 
ableſt writers ſo often ſtated. The new iſlands 
taken all together, contain upon the moſt mode- 
rate computation, twice the quantity of ground 
capable of cultivation, or at leaſt very near it, 
that there is in Barbadees and all the Leeward 
Iſlands. St. Vincent, is not much inferior in 


ſize to Barbadoes, and the reſt are all coplideras, : 


bly larger. In reſpect to their ſoil and elimate, 
they are indiſputably to the full as capable of 
improvement, as any of thoſe that have been 
improved by our induſtrious cauherymen in ſo 
high a degree. Why therefore in a reaſonable 
ſpace of time, may not we, or our poſterity/at 
leaſt, expect, wy dae, ut as F oy from 
them? GUS 
| Theſe new ene like our wm eolodies in 
that part of the world, muſt depend entirely 
upon us, and draw from hence every neceſſary, 


ren conveniency that they want, either for 
P 4 theip 
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their own ſybliſtance, or for the carrying on of 
their plantations z-and how extremely beneficial 
this. is, and with fo conſiderable an increaſe will 
be, to the mother country, has been already ſo 
amply explained, that it would be tedious as 
well as unneceſſary to enter into any repetition 
here. It is requiſite only to remark; that we 
ſhall not be ohliged to wait for all, or even the 
greateſt part of the benefits of this commerce, 
till ſuch time as theſe iſlands are fully and com · 
pleatly ſettled, fo as to vie in their productions 
with our old iſlands; but on the contrary, our 
exports to them, and of conſequence the profits 
upon thoſe exports, will very ſoon commence, 
and of courſe we ſhall immediately reap great 
advantages from them. The reaſon of this is 
obvious, for tho“ our old colonies require annu- 
ally many things, our new ones will require all; 
and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the difference chat 
there muſt be, in ſupplying the vaſt variety of 
things requiſite, for ſettling new colonies, and 
the furniſhing the annual ſubſiſtence, together 
with the wear and tear in the old ones. Nor is 
there any toom to fear, that theſe new ſettlers 
will not find wherewithal to make very conſi- 
_ derable returns, for though this cannot be at 
firſt, gone is ſugar, vet in mahogany, cotton, 
and 30 great variety of other articles it may, 
and the very balance remaining a debt, will be 
a moſt effectual ſpur to induſtry; and compel 
the new planters, to work hard and to live fru- 
gally, as the original ſettlers i in the other iſlands 

w did, 


oy 


h (27 J 
did, in order to procure new ſupplies with that 
view, and to maintain and extend their credit. 
This intercourſe between the new colonies 
and their mother country, as it muſt from the 
cauſes before - mentioned begin early, fo the 
advantages ariſing from it will diffuſe themſelves 
generally over the whole ifland of Great Britain; 
indeed thro? the whole ſphere of the Britiſh domi - 
nions in Europe, ſince very large quantities of lin- 
nen and ſalt proviſions, will be exported for the 
uſe of the new ſettlers and their ſervants, from 
Ireland; and in proceſs of time, as they ſhall 
become more numerous, we may with great 
probability hope, their increaſed demands will, 
in a very great meaſure at leaſt, abſorb thoſe 
ſupplies with which the inhabitants of that iſland. 
have hitherto furniſhed the French and Spaniſh 
ſhips, and contributed thereby to their naviga- 
ting much cheaper than otherwiſe they could 
have done; fo that conſidered in this point of 
light, the inhabitants of the new colonies, will 
not only afford a freſh market to our fellow ſub- 
jects in that iſland, but contribute at the ſame 
time to ae our Ne in tho trade or 77 
nd. Gt DEW Wut JO, | 
But it is requiſite farther to obſerve, 1 
der to ſet the importance of theſe iſtands in 'a 
full light, that; exclufive of the benefits flowing 
from their direct trade with us, they wilb bring 
us likewiſe very conſiderable advantages; by the 
encouragement they will afford to other branches 
oF dot commerce. "The African trade, more 
eſpecially 


| r 2 2 1 | | | 
efpetially at the beginning, will receive a new 
ſpring frory their demands, ſince all that they 
can do either at preſent or in future, muſt ariſe 
from the labour of their Negroes, The ſupplying 


them with ſlaves therefore, will be both an inſtan- 
taneous and a continual ſource of wealth, to ſuch 
as are employed in that lucrative trade, more 
eſpecially to thoſe who have the largeſt ſhare of 
it, the merchants of London, Br: Nol, and Liver- 
Þool. 

We have before ſhewn, how this trade comes 
to be of ſuch importance to Great Britain, as 
it is carried on principally with our own manu- 
factures, and more eſpecially with woollen goods 
of different kinds, to a very large amount, and 
that all the incidental profits, excluſive of what 
is produced by ſlaves, which ariſe from our cor: 
reſpondence with Africa, whether obtained by 
the purchaſe of elephants teeth and gold-duſt, 
upon the coaſts of that country, or 3 u 
ſale of commodities to foreigners in the MWeſt- 
Indies, finds its way hither. On the winding 
up of the account therefore, as the ſale of the 
Negroes centers in the Weft Indies, the profit 
ariſing upon them, and every, other acceſſion 
of gain, from whatever article produced, centers 
ultimately here, and becomes the ee of 
the inhabitants of Britin. 

This wil appear with the greater 8 of 
evidence, when we reflect, that more than the 
moiety of that part of the cargo for the Africay 


trade, which is not made up of our own goods, 
conſiſts 
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conſiſts of the manufactures of the Eaft- [ndies. 
It has been before obſerved, that beſides the 


quantity of India goods employed on the — 
of Africa; there is likewiſe no ſmall demand 
for the ſame. commodities in our old ſugar.. 


colonies; and of courſe there will be the like 
demand in the new. We ſee from hence, how 
the comprehenſive chain of commerce is united, 
and how the different products of the moſt diſtant 


parts of the world, are carried to and brought. 


from theſe diſtant countries in Britiſb ſhipping ; 5 


and that all the emoluments ariſing from this 
extenſive navigation, is in the end the reward of 


the conſummate ſkill, the indefatigable indu- 
ſtry, and the perpetual application, of the tra- 
ders in this happy iſle, and how it is to be aug - 
mented and ſupported by this new acceſſion 
of territory. 

The prodigious compaſs of this commercial 
circulation; would be after all very defectively 
repreſented, if we ſhould omit the mentioning 
the conſtant correſpondence that ſubſiſts be- 
tween the ſugar iſlands and the northern colonies. 
A correſpyndence equally neceſſary, and reci- 
procally advantageous to thoſe of our country- 


men who are ſettled in both; and a a correfpon- 
dence therefore, which will be always maintain» 


cd, and by which the 1 numerous ſubjects of Bri- 


tain wlio are ſcated on the continent of | ſmerica, 
and thoſe f-ttled in the Neft. India lands, in 


purſuing their own immediate intereſts contri- 
bute, and contribure elfectually to each others 


ſupport, 
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ſupport. This is à cireurnſtance, that muſt 
fill the breaſt of every well meaning man with 
the higheſt and moſt rational pleaſure, and en- 
gage him to contemplate this ſubject, with a 
ſatisfaction, words would but faintly expreſs; that 
kind of ſatisfaction, which warms the heart of a 
parent, when he ſees his children aſſiduous in their 
application to thoſe methods of providing for 
their welfare, which have a tendency to promo- 
ting their common intereſts, by which their 
harmony doubles the effects of theit induſtry, 
The nortbern colonies ſupply the ſugar iflands, 
chiefly with lumber and proviſions. Theſe are 
the fruits in a great meaſure of their indefatiga- 
ble labour, and of theit* perpetual application 
to the rendering that labour ſubfervient to their 
proſperity. By this means, they diſpoſe of nu- 
merous bulky commodities, derive immenſe 
advantages from their fiſheries, ſupport an ex- 
tenſive navigation, which is ſo much the more 
profitable to them, as it is entirely carried on 
in ſhips of their own building; circumſtances 
which, to the eye of a judicious reader, will place 
cis trade, and all the beneficial conſequentes 
that attend it, in a very conſpicuous point of 
view, and: convince him that nothing can de 
either more convenient fo# theſe people, or 
more to their profit. "No ett 26919 : — 
On the other hand, the banda that reſult to 
the inhabitants of the ſugar iſlands; are not leſs 
conſiderable, They draw all theſe neceſſary fup- 
plies from the neareſt, and conſequetitly from 
the cheapeſt markets, markets ine xhauſtible, 
and 


Tam] 
and upon which they can always depend. Theft 
are brought them by their countrymen to their 
ov doors, which is a circumſtance excecdirig- 
Jy ſuitable, to their ſituation, as it ſpares them 
the pains and labour requiſite to provide them, 
which, would be otherwiſe a great draw back on 
their induſtry; in their own plantations!” ''Thefe 
ſupplies they pay fon in their on manufac 
tures, which is another great advantage: from 
all which circumſtances taken together, it clearly 
appears, that the convenience of this correſpongg—- 
dence, and the benefits reſulting from it, are 
equal on both ſides, and exactly ſuited to the 
genius, temper, and ſituation of "the people, 
by whom it is thus carried on. e 
By conſidering attentively this confuntidh: 
-ereſts, we cannot but plainly: diſcern, that by 
theſe new acquiſitions in the Weft. Indies, new 
markers are opened, to which our new ſubjects 
on, the continent may reſort. Theſe iſlands 
will certainly in time more than replace to che 
people of Canada the trade they formerly bar- 
ried, on, to the French colonies, and: will rat the 
ſame, time enable our other fertlemmenrs upon 
the, continent. to find yew.cuſtomers for ull che 
commodities, without leaving them that cofour 
of nece „Which was ther only excuſe! they 
had to plead, for ſupplyingrqurrivak With 


the materials edentiallyirequiſite to their manu- 
factures, and of courſe detrimentil it che ſame 
degree, to thoſe of our fellow fubjects. Be- 
ſides as the increaſe of our ſugar iſlands affords 


ien them 
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them this lncteaſe of commerce; ſo from theit 
ſituation they will be a great bar to that Illicit 
trade with the French, which cannot for the fu- 
ture be carrier]. on wanne ſame facility as be. 

fore.- - \ IL KS Ws, 4 1 
But the *. W of all, and from 
which we were induced to dwell ſo long upon 
this ſubject, is the conſideration of its effect. 
As the inhabitants of the ſugar colonies, are 
continual purchaſers from ſuch as are ſettled up- 
on the continent of Amerita, the amount of 
their purchaſes conſtitutes a balance from them 
in the favour of all thofe' who diſpoſe of 
them. But on the other hand, the inhabitants 
of the northern colonies, drawing large and 
conſtant - ſupplies of commodities and manu- 
factutes from hence, we for the ſame reaſon 
have a-like balance. in our favour againſt 
them. Ir is evident therefore from this deduc- 
tion; that by their transferring the balance due 
to them, in ſatisſaction fot that which is due 
From them to us, the whole accumulated profits 
of "theſe tranſactions ultimately center with the 
inhabitants of Grraſ Britain. Such ate the cer- 
tai, the perpetual, the prodigious benefits, 
that accrue to us from out: PLANTATIONS: 
There will be room in theſe 'new iſſands, "fot 
attempting many things, and improving more. 
The planting cacua walks cannot be conſidered 
as impracticable, ſince we fee the French have 
ſucceeded in it, and ſo-no doubt might we, at 
leaſt 1 in a degree ſufficient to furniſh our on 
| conſumps 
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conſum ption. 1 have -coffee already in our 
iſlands, Rpt it would certainly turn to more ac- 
count, i ff the culture, 'of it was betrer_under- 
ſtood z in order to which ſome pains ſhould be 
taken, to be thoroughly informed of the man- 
ner in which it is managed in Arabia, ſince it is 
not at all improbable, that the flavaur, in which 

only our coffee is deficient, depends upon the 
culture, and the method of curing it. Tea, if 
we may believe the French is a native of the 

Weſt as well as of the Eaſt-· Indies, in reſpect to 
which it would be certainly right to make ſome 
inquiries, - and in conſequence of them ſome ex- 
periments z and if from thence it ſhould appear 
it is not already there, it might be eaſily carried 
thither, and a trial might be as eaſily made whe- 
ther it might nor be cultivated. to advantage. 

It has been judged no difficult matter o in- 
troduce black pepper. Rhubarb, ſenna, and ſe- 
veral other drugs, are ſaid to | rk been railed 
by curious people. i in very great perfection. If 
the culcure of theſe and other medicinal plants, 
was once well underſtood, they might be ren- 
dered profitable articles. i in;commerce. The lau- 
dable yang for Fee arts and aer 


The act the number of our commodi- 
ties appears to be a thing of conſequence, even 
though ef ſhould not turn to immediate profit, 


becauſe 


1 
becauſe ther might. ſerve as n in his 
ceeding times, in caſe of ſuch, alterations hapert- 
ing hereafter as have already happeved, in te- 
ſpect t to what, were Jong; eſteemed fag com- 
modities. | 

The ſucceſs attending theſe, or any other ex- 
periments of the like kind, might become the 
means of improving many ſpots of ground, that 
would otherwiſe prove uſeleſs, as it is well 
known that either lands worn out, or which are 
utterly unfit for either ſugar or cotton, might 
be employed for the making of cochineal. The 
raifing a Yariety of commodities would prevent 
the loſſes that enſue from ſhort crops ; as ſea- 
fons unfavourable for ſome things, might be 
advantageous to others. Beſides, in reſpect to 
many things that. have been mentioned, . the 
cultivation of them might be carried on with 
fewer Negroes, and yet afford a; comfortable 
ſubſiſtence to white families, the increaſe of which 
(a thing wiſely and, conſtantly ; attended to by 
the French) in our colonies, is an object of 
great importance. Add to all this, Ne tho? 
tea, toffee, and chocolate are at Preſent nor im- 
properly conſidered as articles of luxury, they 
would be much leſs ſo, if they only, or even 
if they principally came from our own planta· 
tions, and the conſumption of them, ſhould it 
decome greater than it now is, would likewiſe 
promote and increaſe the conſumption of out 
great ſtaple commodity ſugar. . In theſe, and 
in various other lights, ſuch improvements 
would 


8 
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would be found of very great conſequence, and 


are therefore extremely well worthy of conſide - 


ration. 

It will evidently appear from a due atten- 
tion to theſe inconteſtable facts, that our na- 
tional intereſts were ſtudiouſly conſulted and 
ſteadily purſued, in thus vindicating our claim to, 
and procuring the poſſeſſion of the neutral iſlands, 
For by ſettling theſe, we ſhall at once obtain an 
acceſſion of power and of wealth, the former of 
which would have been always precarious, if the 


inhabitants of iſlands belonging to us in this 


part of the world, had not been the natural ſub- 
jects of the crown of Great Britain, and the 
latter would have been diminiſhed, if in order 
to remedy that evil, we had laid out immenſe 
ſums of ready money, in the purchaſe of pri- 
vate property. On the contrary this nation will 
be immediately and continually gainers by all 
theſe new ſettlements, from the very moment 
that our people enter upon them, becauſe 
from that very inſtant they will ſtand in need of 
ſupplies from hence, more eſpecially of Negroes, 
upon which their cultivations of every kind 
will neceſſarily depend; and in the very ſame 
proportion that theſe proceed and extend, the 
ſupplies from the mather country and the nor- 
thera colonies will continually augment, and 
their conſequence will of courſe be more and 
more felt, and their importance from thence 
be the better underſtood. 
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Bd Nessemtest of tele new inande, vil be 


no dettiment to our old bolonies. le ſeems to 
to have been the only point, in which contend- 
ing writers agree, that there -was areal want 
of more ſugar land in the VMeſt- Indies; and this 
being admitted, it would be a glaring abſurdity 
to fay, that Britain ĩs not a great gainer by theſe 
acquiſitions, which put ſo large a quantity of 
End fit for the cultivation of ſugar into our poſ- 
ſeſſion. In reality, this was not only an 'opi- 
nion in reſpect to the truth of which the beſt 
Judges agreed, but it was a point alfo decided 
from matter of fact. Becauſe it is known that 
numbers of Britiſb ſubjects reſorted to countries 
in the poſſeſfion of other powers. It cannot be 
denied, that many Engliſh are ſettled in the Da- 
#/Þ land of St. Crux; that there are many 
ſeſident in Euftatia; * that many more, are 
intereſtect in the Durch ſettlements upon the con 

tinent of America. It was therefore highly re- 
quifits to remove this evil, by giving ſuch adven- 
rurers an © opportunity of exerciſing their indu- 
try, in Ebuntties' belonging to their mother 
Country; and to theſe it is reaſonable to preſume, 
iki oppornilry being given them, they will 
Feturn. | Beſides, us from theſe facts it appeats, 
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fo as to afford little encourage ment to ne plan- 
refs,” it was iticurmbent © vpon thoſe who Had the 
Care of national affairs, to have an eye to this cir- 
cumſtance, in order to prevem ſuch” enterpti- 


ing — as at any. rate were determined to 
5 ſeek 


n, wavld have — — 
out rivals, and foreign markets would have, 
been ſupplied, for the profit of foreigners, by; 
commodities. which were raiſcd,. by the {kill and 
hows of Britiſh. ſubjects. 3 
We may likewiſe ſee from hence, cas there | 
is no reaſon to apprehend, that theſe new iſlands 
will be a great, much leſs a dangerous, drain 
from this country. We cannot but © 
| from what : has already happened, that people 
who are indigent here, would go in ſearch of 
ſubſiſtence-elſewhere z and we. mult be likewiſe 
* ſenſible, that by providing countries for. ſuch 
people to reſort to, their induſtry. though | 
their perſons will ſtill be preſerved to Britain. 
that increaſe of trade which their Jabours abroad 
will gradually produce at home, the number 
of our neceſſitous people here will be. 
leſſened. There will be larger nfs 
commodities and manufaCtures. wan anted, = 
are. requiſite in our plantations, and to ſupp 
theſe, numbers muſt be ſet to work, who, 
either now idle for want of it, 4 pas fubſiſh 
by the;poor's rate; or take methods of ſo ft 
ing themſelves, more injurious, to, the pyblig, 


and much Jeſs to their own, advantage, than if =_ 
they betopk themſelves to honeſt labour hers, _ 
K FRY wept abroad to to thele N N {114 c 2 9 
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"onthe dune in Signs; by 
wholeſome food ; ſo the ſtrength of 
thechody politic, is ſupported, by the proper 
_ Gireftionof the labour and induſtry of its mem- 
bers; for idle perſons ate not only uſeleſs, bue 
a burthen to the community. It has been fully 
proved, from the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt reaſons, 
and from the concurrent experience of more tha 
a century, that the force of, this nation has been 
augmented, and her grandeur heightened, by 
the advantages the has derived from her old co- 
lonics. It has been 11.cwife ſhewn, that the like 
advurrages ny be certainly drawn from the 
new; that thelg will be vniverſally beneficial to 
all parts of our £47:p:a:: dominions.; that they 
will afford emplopozent to multitudes, who have 
it net at preſent; that they will enlarge our A4. 
ſricau and AHaſt India as well as other foreign 
' trades z that by mereating our navigation, they 
will give ſubſiſtance to our ſeamen; and that 
an univerſal enlargement of our commercial 
Wor ts, they will not only gradually but ſptedi 
| Jy repair the waſtes of war, promote the arts 
und bleffings of peace, and contribute to fix 
the "envied happineſs of this nation, with the 
bleſſing of Divixz PROvIDbENex, in a higher 
Jepvee of emigente, than was ever knows be- 
fore the reign of our preſent SovzxzIOx, the 
indulgent FATHER of a brave, Aive, and loyal A 


